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HE outstanding features of Mr. Snowden’s 
remarkable triumph at The Hague were its 
simplicity and its inevitability. There was 
o “cleverness ’’ about it. Mr. Snowden, at the very 
first meeting, over three weeks ago, put all his cards on 
the table; he kept nothing up his sleeve; and there- 
after he simply “sat tight’? and turned down every 
meretricious, face-saving offer that was brought to 
him. To maintain such an attitude in the full face 
of a group of the ablest statesmen in Europe required, 
of course, an altogether uncommon degree of personal 
nerve and grit—a great deal more than people who have 
never experienced such a situation can easily imagine ; 
and probably even Mr. Snowden’s iron resolution would 
have broken down if he had not been so indubitably 
assured of the enthusiastic support of the Cabinet, 
the nation, and the whole Empire. A visit of the Prime 
Minister to The Hague—as was eloquently urged last 
week by the ablest of our Sunday newspapers—would 
have spelt disaster. It was just because Mr. MacDonald 
would not come that the French and Italians were at 
last forced to realise that in dealing with: Mr. Snowden 
they were dealing with England, and when that hope 
of intervention finally vanished they gave way. The 
very appearance of Mr. MacDonald on the scene would 
naturally and rightly have been taken as a sign of 
weakness and the whole squabble would have begun 
again. It is vastly to the credit of the Prime Minister 
that he realised this, even perhaps before others had 
realised it, and that he remained almost ostentatiously 
silent in the north of Scotland. 
* * * 
Yet, as we have suggested, Mr. Snowden’s victory 
Was essentially inevitable. Obvious justice was on his 
side. He held the master cards, and the only real 








question was whether he could and would keep his 
grip on them to the end—a simple question of personal 
morale. That some settlement should be reached 
within the framework of the Young plan was of very 
great importance to England, but it was of still greater 
importance to France and Italy. A breakdown, a long 
delay, and a public reconsideration of the equities of 
the situation would have placed them in a very difficult 
position indeed. In the end they would almost certainly 
have been morally forced to make even greater sacrifices 
than those with which they have now satisfied Mr. 
Snowden. He has gained 83 per cent. of what he asked 
for—probably he would have been satisfied with 75 
per cent.—but the actual figures have little meaning 
and no importance. The important thing is that he 
“sat tight,” and thereby earned for his country a 
respect which it has long lacked in the eyes of Europe. 
There will be no more “ monkeying” with England. 
We have the greatest respect both for the abilities 
and for the fundamental Liberalism and goodwill of 
M. Briand, but who can blame him if, in the interests 
of his own country, he constantly “‘ monkeyed ”’ with 
so easy a victim as Sir Austen Chamberlain, M.P., 
K.G.? M. Briand was undoubtedly the decisive factor 
in bringing about agreement this week at The Hague, 
for he realised the true position sooner than anyone 
else, and in the end forced the Italians into line. He 
is entitled in a considerable degree to share with 
Mr. Snowden the honours of the settlement—especially 
as he is likely, on his return to Paris, to get into some 
pretty hot water. Still he knows well how to dance 
without scalding his toes. 


* * * 


The trouble in Palestine is serious. It has been 
long anticipated. The spark which set fire to the 
conflagration was a riot in the vicinity of the Wailing 
Wall. It may seem a little absurd that the Jews, 
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of all people, should attach so much importance to 
“stocks and stones,” and should fight so vigorously 
for their forbidden “ idols.”” But such considerations 
are purely academic. The outstanding fact is that 
there exists a very strong and probably incurable 
hostility between the Jews and Arabs of Palestine. 
The best plan perhaps would be to leave them alone 
and let them fight it out between themselves, but 
most unfortunately we have aberrantly accepted a 
mandate for Palestine which places upon us_ the 
responsibility of preserving the peace and at the same 
time creating a ‘“‘ Home for the Jews” in a country 
which for many centuries has been the home of Arabs. 
English sympathies are not strongly on one side or 
the other, but the general tendency of unofficial English- 
men is certainly to feel that, in resenting the influx 
of a great mass of Polish and American Jews, the 
ancient holders of the land have a good deal of right 
on their side. They hate the Jews, and their hate will 
inevitably burst out from time to time. Undoubtedly 
it is our duty to preserve order, but whether our 
mandate implies a permanent obligation to take sides 
with the Jews against the Arabs is a question which 
demands a good deal of consideration. Our best course 
might be to resign our mandate into the hands of the 
League of Nations. Why should we send troops from 
Egypt and warships from Malta merely to settle a 
quarrel between Jews and Arabs? What business 
is it of ours? We print this week on another page 
a very interesting article from an authoritative exponent 
on the latest developments of Zionism. 


* * * 


The wide publicity given to the recent riots between 
the Heimwehr and the Republican Defence Corps in 
Styria has had the effect of bringing the Austrian 
people to their senses, and it is now probable that the 
unfortunate blood-letting at St. Lorenzen may prevent 
the graver disturbance which was threatened for the 
autumn. Although it is true that Heimwehr Fascists 
and Communist agitators still continue to hurl threats 
at one another, there has been a welcome moderation in 
the tone of the leaders’ speeches, and, if the action of 
the Government still seems weak and ineffectual, it is 
encouraging to find that its measures to maintain order 
have received the support of the vast majority of the 
people of Austria. There are obviously a large number 
of people both in Vienna and in the provinces (they 
include the bulk of the business people and the shop- 
keepers) who look to the Government to support them 
from the aggression which comes both from the Right 
and from the Left. The Heimwehr is nominally a 
force for the defence of bourgeois interests, and the 
Republican Defence Corps is a similar force for the 
protection of Socialist interests. What Austria wants 
is a force to defend it from these two over-ardent 
defenders, and it is the Government’s duty to supply 
it. It has begun well by forbidding armed manifesta- 
tions and by increasing the powers of the police, but 
it has still much to do before these illegal forces can 
be rendered harmless. If the Government itself would 
show more firmness, it would be likely to find greater 
support. 


es 


The escape of Dr. Trumbitch, the Croat politica} 
leader, who is now on his way to Geneva in order to 
lay the grievances of the Croat people before the League 
of Nations, is likely to throw fresh light on the interna] 
situation in Jugoslavia. Were Dr. Trumbitch’s evidence 
the only indictment of the present dictatorship, we 
should not be inclined to take it very seriously. Dr, 
Trumbitch is an incorrigible theoretician, and Europe 
in general, and Jugoslavia in particular, has suffered 
severely since the war from unpractical politicians, 
There is, however, other evidence to show that, since 
its inception eight months ago, the dictatorship has 
made little progress towards achieving those reforms 
which it boasted were its first consideration, and which 
indeed were the chief justification for its overthrow 
of the former constitution. However sincere may be 
the intentions of the King, it is clear that the country is 
still being ruled in Serbian interests, and even the 
monster of corruption, which General Zivkovitch had 
promised to exterminate, has once more raised up its 
ugly head. Politically, Jugoslavia is not Western 
Europe, and it would be unwise to criticise the present 
administration too harshly, or to suggest that, because 
the Croat politicians have been muzzled, it is necessarily 
unpopular with all sections of the Croat people. There 
is, however, one aspect of the situation which the present 
dictator should clearly realise. The political con- 
solidation of Jugoslavia will depend to a large extent on 
the success or failure of her economic consolidation. 
For this economic consolidation capital is essential, 
and for months Jugoslavia has been seeking it in the 
foreign market. Credit is dependent on tranquillity 
and security. Until Jugoslavia has regulated her 
external difficulties with her Italian and Bulgarian 
neighbours and her internal differences between Serb 
and Croat there can be neither the tranquillity nor the 
security necessary for a foreign loan. 


* * ae 


The extraordinary story of the bursting of the great 
Shyok Dam on the Indus is a reminder of one out- 
standing fact that English people find it difficult to 
believe, namely, that India is a country far more subject 
to disaster from flood than from famine. A year ago 
there was an alarm about the Indus, the strange falseness 
of which has during this August added to the difficulties 
of the authorities in the presence of disaster: for, 
although the predictions have again proved curiously at 
fault, there is no question as to the extent of the 
calamity. The Shyok glacier holds up an immense 
lake, 17,000 feet up, in the Karakorum range. When 
the ice-wall broke this summer the Indus swept down, 
and within a few hours the flood level was 45 feet 
higher than the normal at a distance of 200 miles below 
the dam. The splendid bridge at Attock, one of the 
modern wonders of Asia, stood the strain. Aeroplanes 
were employed, for the first time on any considerable 
scale, to warn the villages in the track of the flood, 
and, although there was widespread reluctance to move 
out, because of last year’s false alarm, the measures 
were so successful that the loss of life has been very 
small. The special feature of the present flood has 
been the disappearance of a vast body of water released 
by the bursting of the dam, the reason being a number 
of breaches, not at first reported, in the embankments 
of the river in the State of Bahawalpur. The floods 
Burma and in Assam have at the same time brought 
widespread devastation, with the loss of cattle and 
buffaloes counted in tens of thousands and an unknow? 
loss of human life. To the lay mind the inexplicable 
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feature of the Indus disaster is this: that it is not only 
foreseen, but estimated, for some years in advance, 
and yet apparently cannot be prevented. 


* * * 


The chief feature of Sir George Newman’s report ‘“* On 
the State of the Public Health ”’ in 1928 is the insistence 
that Great Britain is well within sight of a stationary 
population. The crude birth-rate has fallen, since 
pre-war days, from about 27 per thousand to under 
17; and, although the infant mortality rate has been 
halved and the death-rate reduced substantially, the 
decline in the birth-rate far more than offsets these 
changes. Of course, the last fall is partly due to 
the changes in the age-distribution of the population ; 
but this is certainly not the most important factor. 
Deliberate restriction in the size of the family probably 
counts for a good deal more. As a result of falling rates 
of births and deaths and of the destruction of men in 
the prime of life during the war, the proportion of 
older people in the population is now larger than it 
ever was before. ‘“‘ Instead of, as at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, children outnumbering those in 
late middle and old age, the latter will be much more 
than twice as numerous as the former by the middle of 
the century.”” Such a change in the age-distribution 
of the people is, of course, inevitable in connection with 
any rapid contraction in the birth-rate. It need not 
mean that there are many more unproductive people 
for a smaller number of producers to support; for a fall 
in the death-rate is likely to connote an addition to 
the effective duration of working life. But it does 
obviously tend for the present to make the provision 
of better social services more expensive; for, apart 
from the education service, the older people usually 
get and need most assistance from society as a whole. 


* ce * 


The coalowners do not appear to be getting on so 
fast as we hoped with their plans for a national marketing 
scheme. The general meeting of owners from the various 
districts, originally arranged for the present week, has 
had to be postponed; and a sub-committee is still trying 
to achieve agreement. The chief difficulty seems to 
arise out of the relative positions of the exporting districts 
and of those which produce chiefly for the home market. 
Some owners want the supply of coal for internal use 
alone to be regulated, each colliery being left free to 
sell as much as it likes abroad; while others contend 
that some form of subsidy on export coal is essential 
to any general scheme likely to meet the needs of all 
coalfields. Some wish output only to be regulated, 
while others would like to see selling prices regulated 
as well. Each district—and sometimes each type of 
colliery within a district—has its own ideas of the 
form a national scheme ought to take; and the reconcilia- 
tion of the conflicting views is not proving to be an 
easy matter. Of course, the coalowners-are well aware 
that, if they fail to agree upon a workable scheme, the 
Government is pledged to make one for them; and this 
knowledge should serve as a strong stimulus to the 
conclusion of a working arrangement. But coalowners, 
as well as miners, are apt to be slow-moving and 
obstinate persons; and there is still a good deal of 
reluctance on the part of certain owners to fall in with 
any general scheme. It looks, indeed, as if the Govern- 
ment will have, after all, to intervene directly before any 
Workable arrangements can be put into force over the 
country as a whole. 

** ** * 


' Meanwhile, the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
_ approached the Mining Association with a request 
°r a joint meeting for the discussion of future wages 


and conditions. This request, on account of the 
holidays, has not yet been before the full body of the 
coalowners. But the secretary of the Mining Associa- 
tion has indicated fairly plainly that the employers as 
a body are likely to refuse the Federation’s offer. It 
is not, the Association’s leaders urge, within the com- 
petence of the Association to discuss wages or conditions 
of labour. The miners are asked to take these matters 
up in the various districts instead of seeking to deal 
with them on a national basis. This, however, is the 
main point that is in dispute. Until 1926, the miners 
had a national agreement with the Mining Association; 
and only their defeat in that year compelled them to 
give it up. The coalowners endeavoured to solidify 
their victory by withdrawing from their own national 
Association all power to deal with wages and similar 
questions. But the miners are evidently unlikely to 
take this tactical move for a final answer. The Mining 
Association has entered into national agreements in the 
past, and there is no valid reason why it should not do 
so again. Of course, it is not suggested that wages or 
conditions should be made uniform over the country 
as a whole, but only that negotiations should be carried 
on nationally, and the same percentage variations be 
made on the differing basic rates which are in force in 
the districts. There is room for plenty of local variation 
within a national settlement. The owners, however, 
appear to be still at the stage of rejecting all idea even of 
setting up general principles nationally for the guidance 
of the various districts which would have to apply 


them. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: One of the clauses 
of the Anglo-Irish Treaty provided that after five years 
a convention representative of British and Free State 
Governments should be summoned to deal with problems 
of coastal defence on a permanent basis. Technical 
discussions have been in progress for some time back, 
and it is expected the issue will be raised at the forth- 
coming Imperial Conference. In 1922 the majority of 
Free Staters assumed that the main difficulty would be 
to convince Great Britain that we must be given a free 
hand to safeguard our own shores. Those were the 
days when even Ministers championed in public the 
absurd “‘ stepping-stone ” theory, under which the chief 
merit of the Treaty was declared to be that it could be 
used as a half-way house to the Republic. Since then 
we have been learning rapidly, and not the least instruc- 
tive of our discoveries is that the maintenance of 
sovereignty is, for a poor country, a costly business. 
By strenuous exertions expenditure on defence has been 
reduced to £1,500,000, and even our “green Im- 
perialists,” to quote the phrase of the Irish Statesman, 
would pull long faces as taxpayers if substantial additions 
were made to this sum for the purpose of providing 
warships to patrol Irish waters. According to the 
Dublin press, Free State delegates to the Imperial 
Conference will take up the position that our outlay 
cannot be increased, and if larger naval forces are 
deemed necessary, it is England’s obligation to provide 
them. The interesting feeler is also thrown out that 
in certain circumstances it might pay the Free State 
to strike a bargain on the basis of a small cash contribu- 
tion to the British Navy. Naturally, an arrangement 
of this kind would be furiously attacked by Mr. de 
Valera and Fianna Fail. But they are certain to brew 
a political storm out of any solution of the question, 
and while it is always dangerous in Ireland to under- 
estimate the influence of traditional suspicions, the 
mere fact that such a proposal has been mooted indicates 
that patriotic rant is no longer as successful as it was 
in obscuring hard realities. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF COURAGE 
AND ABILITY 


R. SNOWDEN has won, as he was bound to 
M win—as any British statesman during the 
last six or seven years might have won, if 
he had possessed a tithe of Mr. Snowden’s native 
courage and ability. Over and over again during these 
blank and disheartening years we have had news of 
conference quarrels and joyous eleventh-hour “ settle- 
ments,”’ but always they have been settlements which, 
when they came to be examined, showed that Great 
Britain had once more surrendered her natural rights 
for the sake of peace. No wonder all Europe thought 
that we should always give way in the end, for under 
Conservative Governments we always have done so. 
Mr. Baldwin and Sir Austen Chamberlain were morally 
and intellectually incapable of meeting the leading 
Continental statesmen on equal terms; indeed, since 
the war, we have had no one except Mr. Lloyd George 
who was really able to do that. In a match of 
Chamberlain v. Briand, or Baldwin v. Poincaré, there 
could only be one result. The Englishman could not 
hope to win more than one game in a set—and that 
was usually given him as a present for the sake of 
appearances. This is the sort of point which the public 
is slow to realise. The Foreign Secretary is the Foreign 
Secretary and ipso facto a great man; and when he 
happens not to be a great man our national habit 
is to make every excuse for him and to believe that he 
did the best he could in the circumstances. 

The most important, perhaps, of Mr. Snowden’s 
achievements at The Hague is that he has destroyed 
these public illusions. He has shown Europe that 
England has a mind of her own and is capable of 
asserting it, and he has shown the British public that 
one Minister is not just the same as another, and 
that even in foreign affairs the difference between a 
Chamberlain and a Snowden is a matter of vital import. 
It will probably be long before the country forgets 
that difference. There will be no easy reversion 
hereafter to backboneless Baldwinism or Francophil 
Chamberlainism. We have definitely entered upon a 
new stage in our relations with Continental Europe. 
Henceforth we shall be both more aloof and more 
determined. The abortive flirtation with France is 
ended. We are at last Europeans, not “ Allies,” and 
whatever Government may hereafter come into power 
at Westminster, that wholesome change will not and 
cannot be reversed. It can never be forgotten how 
unanimously all England has been behind Mr. Snowden 
during the past three weeks. If the Conservatives 
should ever come into power again they certainly will 
not forget it—and will not put Sir Austen in the Foreign 
Office. 

That the impolite, vulgar, offensive, chauvinistic, 
glacial, unbending, malignant, nationalist Shylock—to 
quote only a few of the adjectives which have been 
lately applied to Mr. Snowden in the French and 
Italian newspapers—should have got his way in the end 
offers a lesson which will not easily be unlearned. His 
successors will be expected to follow in his footsteps. 
Rarely, if ever, has any man risen in so short a time 
from comparative obscurity to the topmost height of 


ee 


European prestige and authority. It is to be hoped 
that he will not succeed in escaping the great public 
reception which is his due and which he will certainly 
receive if he gives London a chance of seeing him. He 
will not like it much, for he is not a man who has eyer 
sought public applause; but there are duties attached 
to high office, and one of them is to allow the public to 
see and to cheer when they are so inclined. 

Mr. Snowden has become a national hero. He has 
fought and won; and how perfectly his exterior appear. 
ance is suited to the part! His chin, his slow smile, 
and even his limp, add a spectacular glamour to his 
actual achievement. And his actual achievement js 
very big thing indeed. It was not a matter of money, 
Two millions this way or that could make no serious 
difference to the British taxpayer. The French and 
Italians wrote of him as a Shylock ready to wreck a 
European settlement for the sake of a trivial sum, 
forgetful, apparently, of the obvious fact that they, too, 
were holding out for the same sum, or rather, since the 
burden was divided between them, for even more 
trivial sums. But it was never the money that 
mattered. What mattered was the necessity of in- 
forming Europe that Great Britain was no longer ruled 
by Bonar Laws or Baldwins or Chamberlains, and that 
she intended henceforth to assert her natural position in 
European affairs. Perhaps all that was not in Mr. 
Snowden’s head when he went to The Hague, but that 
is what he has done. He has smashed for ever the 
tradition of weak complacency which has characterised 
British policy ever since Mr. Lloyd George left office. 

It will be interesting to observe the domestic reactions 
of Mr. Snowden’s success. The Times has printed 
prominently this week a letter from Mr. Duff Cooper 
defending the pusillanimity of the late Conservative 
Government. We cannot suppose that Mr. Cooper's 
leaders will be very grateful to him for his elegant 
sophisms, for he gives their whole case away. The 
reason, he says, why the late Government did not do 
what Mr. Snowden has done was that they could not 
rely upon the support of the Liberal and Labour 
Oppositions. That, of course, is patent nonsense. 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government was always loyally supported 
by the Opposition in foreign affairs when it was doing 
the right thing—as, for example, the Locarno agree- 
ment. It was opposed when it was doing the wrong 
thing—as, for example, when it idiotically expelled the 
Russians, or when, at the behest of France, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain supported the plan of giving Poland 4 
permanent seat on the Council of the League of Nations— 
a proposal of almost incredible impudence. The late 
Conservative Government may certainly and rightly 
have been afraid that its policy might not be supported 
by British public opinion, but it had an overwhelming 
majority in both Houses of Parliament and could do 
what it liked. Mr. Duff Cooper suggests that it was 
afraid to act. Of course it was. That was exactly 
why we wanted to get rid of it. It had—if a vulgarly 
expressive phrase may be permitted—no guts at all. 
It had an overwhelming majority and was yet afraid ! 
Actually, of course, it could have counted upon the 
enthusiastic support of both Oppositions if it had dared 
to do what Mr. Snowden has done. But, as Mr. Duff 
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Cooper asserts, it was afraid. That was the whole case 
against it. It did not know how to act so as to secure 
the universal support which Mr. Snowden has secured, 
and so it preferred not to act at all. Mr. Churchill, of 
course, possesses both great courage and great ability, 
comparable with if not equal to the similar character- 
istics of Mr. Snowden. But he could not have done what 
Mr. Snowden has done, for the simple reason that he could 
not have counted upon the loyal support either of his 
Prime Minister or of his wavering and senile Cabinet. 

Therein lies the real point. Mr. Snowden knew 
that he was not going to be let down. The French 
and the Italians wasted three weeks owing to their 
belief that Snowden was bluffing. When at last they 
came to terms, it was because at last they realised that 
Snowden meant exactly what he said and was supported 
by the whole of the Cabinet and the whole of British 
public opinion. Sir Austen, if he had had it in him, 
could have been sure of the same sort of support, but 
he was only, at his best, one of Briand’s tools. 

The part played by the Prime Minister in this most 
satisfactory episode ought not to be ignored. He gave 
Mr. Snowden a free hand, and has never attempted 
to interfere save in a manner calculated to strengthen 
the hands of his Chancellor. He has been content to 
remain in the background, and thereby has enormously 
strengthened his own position in the country. In 
leaving to Mr. Snowden all the honours of the victory 
and of the settlement, he has given to his Government 
a prestige of which he will some time reap the fruits. 
It is a good thing he never flew to The Hague, never 
took any part in the actual controversy. That his 
lieutenants should succeed is far more important than 
that he personally should succeed. If he had gone to 
The Hague for the final settlement, he might have 
gained the credit commonly accorded to the deus ex 
machina, but he would have lost the infinitely greater 
credit of showing that he had men whom he could 
trust to do exactly what he would have done. We are 
free now from the old trammels of our slavish association 
with France and Italy; and for that inestimable freedom 
we have Mr. MacDonald as well as Mr. Snowden to 
thank. England is in her right mind again. 


THE COTTON ARBITRATION 
AND AFTER 


RBITRATORS before Sir Rigby Swift have been 
known to settle an obstinate dispute by the simple 
method of splitting the difference; but few can 

have done this with less waste of time or beating about the 
bush. Indeed, the entire proceedings by which the deadlock 
in the cotton trade was brought to an end had almost the 
appearance of a prearranged compromise. The employers 
protested up to the last that they could not take a penny 
less than they had demanded without ruining the trade; 
and the operatives’ leaders replied that their constituents 
had denied them the power to agree to any reduction at 
all. But, in effect, both parties were really saying to Sir 
Rigby Swift and his colleagues: ‘ We have got ourselves 
into a tangle over this affair, and we shall be very much 
obliged if you will settle it for us, in some way that wil] 
achieve a saving of faces all round.” Thus abjured by 
clear implication, the arbitrators would have been more 
than human if they had not, after giving perfunctory 


attention to the evidence, struck an exact mean between the 
parties, and reduced wages by half the amount which the 
employers claimed. 

The satisfactory thing about a settlement so made is 
that it is a settlement, not that it is a settlement of any 
particular kind. The reduction in wage-costs which the 
employers have secured is manifestly inadequate, even in 
the unlikely event of its being all allowed for in selling prices, 
to bring about any material alteration in the trading pro- 
spects of the cotton industry. Translated into terms of the 
yard of finished cloth, the resulting fall in price will be so 
small as to be barely noticed. Even the employers seem 
to recognise this, and to argue that the main benefit will be 
reaped because the acceptance of lower wages by the 
operatives will furnish a new argument for the reduction of 
charges by the firms engaged in the finishing trade. The 
operatives, on their side, have contended all along that 
wages are so low already that any reduction can ill be 
borne; but their real trouble lies rather in the lowness of 
earnings, on account of under-employment, than in the 
lowness of wage-rates. As they will suffer the reduction 
only in rates and not in earnings, they will really lose less 
than appears; and they are probably for the most part 
not too badly satisfied to have escaped a long stoppage at 
the cost of a small reduction. This does not mean that, in our 
view, the employers made out their case for reducing wages 
at all: it means only that, from the operatives’ standpoint, 
a small reduction is less burdensome than a long stoppage, 
as well as far less fraught with danger to the future of the 
industry. 

The method of industrial arbitration seems therefore, in 
this instance, to be justified by its results. But it must 
not be forgotten that, although the stoppage of work has 
been ended, the problems of the trade, which were the 
ultimate cause, remain wholly unsettled. No reasonable 
person supposes that, even if favourable agreements are now 
negotiated by the master spinners and weavers with the 
finishing trades, the small reduction which has been accepted 
will have any noticeable effect in enabling Lancashire to 
recover her lost overseas trade, or even in helping firms 
which are now working at a loss to turn that loss into a 
profit. Sir Rigby Swift insisted, quite rightly, that he and 
his colleagues had come to Manchester solely in order to 
settle a wage dispute, and had no mandate to enter into 
the problems of the industry. These, Sir Rigby Swift 
observed, have been referred already to another committee, 
which has begun its work; and it was no part of the 
arbitrators’ duty to deal with them. If, indeed, the 
arbitrators had been really concerned with the merits of 
the case, they could not have avoided entering into questions 
of this order; for the employers’ demand for a reduction 
and the operatives’ denial of its utility were alike based 
on contentions about the state and prospects of trade and 
depended on arguments which the arbitrators merely 
brushed aside. The merits of the case, however, simply 
did not enter into the situation of which they took account. 
They came to Manchester in order to propose a settlement 
in which both parties could be induced to acquiesce. Justice 
or injustice was none of their affair. They settled the thing 
somehow; and that was enough—for by settling it they 
left the underlying problems of the cotton trade to be con- 
sidered more calmly than would have been possible if inquiry 
into them had been complicated by the simultaneous 
existence of a general strike or lock-out in the industry. 

In this, as in many other cases, the valid defence of the 
method of arbitration is that it secures, not justice, but a 
settlement of some sort. It is now being said in Lancashire 
that the result of the present proceedings provides a very 
poor argument for agreeing to accept arbitration as a general 
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method of settling all wage disputes in the trade. This view 
is perfectly sound. Arbitration is sometimes an excellent 
way of escapingfrom a deadlock ; but it is not, any more than 
a strike or lock-out, a method which guarantees the triumph 
of right. Arbitrators tend to split the difference, not 
because they really hold that to do this ensures that justice 
shall prevail, but because a half-and-half settlement is 
likely to cause least annoyance, and to be most readily 
accepted. They may not put the matter, even to them- 
selves, quite in these terms; but very commonly this is 
what their action amounts to. They can hardly act other- 
wise; for a just wage is something which no one—employer, 
operative, or “impartial person’’—has yet been able to 
define. 

The wage dispute having, by the rough and ready methods 
of Sir Rigby Swift and his fellow-arbitrators, been somehow 
got out of the way, the next step is to persuade the cotton 
employers that no more can be secured by attempts to 
reduce wages or modify hours of labour or working condi- 
tions, and that they must at length take seriously in hand 
the problem of industrial reorganisation. A good deal has 
been heard during the past year or so of plans for merging 
the almost bankrupt separate firms in the cotton trade 
into larger and more powerful combinations, based on the 
writing down of inflated capital and the commutation of 
loan charges which every sensible person knows cannot 
continue to be met in their present forms. But though 
there has been so much smoke, and even a little fire, not 
much has yet been done even to write off the more grossly 
unreal capital, and still less to bring insolvent concerns 
under new and more effective methods of management and 
marketing organisation. There is indeed a big scheme for 
the recapitalisation of spinning companies with the help 
of loans from the Bank of England; but how far has this 
scheme, launched on its way with a great flourish some 
months ago, actually proceeded as yet? As long as the 
employers were able to argue that their troubles were 
really due to excessive wages, and that, if the opetatives 
would only take a reasonable view of the situation, trade 
would recover of its own accord, they had at least a 
sufficiently plausible pretext for hanging back from the 
unpleasant task of putting their concerns on a sounder 
financial footing. Now they know the most that can be 
hoped for at the expense of wages; and they have no longer 
even an excuse for hanging back. It is all very well for 
employers like Mr. Holroyd to argue, in the Times, that 
Lancashire will do well enough if only interfering outsiders 
will let her alone. The fact is that she has been left alone 
for the past ten years, and that she has used them, not 
to set her house in order, but to sink deeper and deeper 
into financial chaos. The cotton employers cannot be 
trusted to put matters right for themselves; for, unfor- 
tunately, the interests of the individual employer do not, 
in many cases, coincide with the interests of the trade as a 
whole. 

The work of the committee which the Government has 
set up to consider the future of the industry is not, then, 
made less important or less urgent by the fact that the 
wage dispute has been got safely out of the way. Unless 
drastic steps are taken to put the cotton trade as a whole 
on a sounder footing, wage disputes will inevitably recur 
again and again; for, low as Lancashire wages are according 
to British standards, the cotton trade is faced with the 
competition of some of the worst-paid wage labour in the 
world, and the attempt to undercut the producers of China 
or India in terms of wages and working conditions has 
evidently no end. If the cotton trade depends for its 
recovery on the possibility of wresting the trade in the 
cheapest classes of cotton goods back from the Far Eastern 
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producers, Lancashire may as well shut up shop at once; 
for the thing simply cannot be done. A good deal of the 
pre-war trade in English cottons is gone for good, and could 
not be recovered even if the Lancashire operatives agreed 
to live on air and work for nothing at all. Lancashire’s 
future depends on well-organised and _ well-considered 
specialisation—on finding and concentrating upon those 
classes of goods in which her differential advantages are of 
most account, and on so arranging her methods of producing 
and marketing these classes of goods as to eliminate every 
superfluous cost, including, above all, the cost of non-existent 
or superfluous capital and the cost of redundant directors, 
middlemen and other overhead charges. We wish we 
could feel more confidence that, even now, the cotton 
employers realised the urgency of tackling their problems in 
this way. 

The case of the woollen trade is very much like that of 
Lancashire. Here, too, employers, on a plea of bad trade, 
are demanding that wages shall be reduced; and here, too, 
the real remedy must be sought in the cutting down of 
overhead costs and the improvement of productive and 
marketing methods. Arbitration may be, in this case as 
well, the best method of dealing with the immediate wage 
problem; but no more than in the cotton trade will it 
really settle anything, or be of any material help in promoting 
industrial recovery. The textile trades were in the van 
of progress a hundred years ago; and their leaders are apt 
to believe that, because they were progressive once, they 
must be perfect now. But, in fact, there is no important 
group of industries in which organisation has lagged more 
behind the times; and unless the leaders speedily realise 
this, the loss of trade which they have suffered already 
will be only a foretaste of even heavier losses to come. 
Few trades are so exposed to world competition; and none 
accordingly stand in greater need of keeping their methods 
of organisation constantly up to date. 


THE NEW ZIONISM 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


ZuRicH: August 18th. 
HIRTY-FIVE years ago, an unknown Jewish journalist 
| from Vienna was sent by his paper to Paris to cover 
the story of a famous trial which at that time was 
the sensation of Europe. The journalist went to his assign- 
ment, and came back an inspired prophet and the founder 
of a new, historic world movement, which for over a 
generation now has stirred millions of people the world 
over, has to millions of others taken the place of a new 
religion, and has given an ancient people fresh hope of a 
national resurrection. The unknown Jewish journalist was 
Theodor Herzl, a writer of feature stories for the Neue Freie 
Presse of Vienna. The story which he was sent to cover 
was the now historic Dreyfus trial, and the movement which 
he started upon his return was Zionism. 

To the world at large, Zionism is a political movement 
which aspires to re-establish the Jewish people as a nation 
in their old homeland, in Palestine. To the Jews, Zionism 
has been more than that. In its early days it was mainly 4 
spiritual movement, bordering on a religion, and its historic 
accomplishment is that it awakened the national con- 
sciousness among the Jewish people, who had _ hitherto 
considered themselves only a religious sect, not a separate 
nationality. Like all nationalist movements of _ the 
nineteenth century, Zionism, too, marked a renaissance 10 
Jewish life, literature, and culture, and unified the various 
parts of the Jewish nation scattered all over the world. 
The Zionist Congresses, which, since 1897, were held biennially, 
except during the World-War, came to be known as the 
“ Jewish Parliaments,” and always bore the prestige an 
significance of great national gatherings. 

The Sixteenth Zionist Congress, which has just closed at 
Zurich, was probably the most significant of all these 
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Congresses and will doubtless go down into Jewish history. 
For at this Congress a historic event took place. The Zionist 
organisation, which founded the movement for the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine, and has 
brought it to its present position in international politics, 
at this Congress voluntarily relinquished its hold upon the 
movement, and has stepped aside to make room for a new 
international Jewish body called the “ Jewish Agency.” 
In some respects, then, the Sixteenth Zionist Congress was 
the last Zionist Congress. Zionism has not been liquidated, 
but it has taken a decidedly new turn, and has become 
an altogether different movement from what it has been 
throughout the last generation. 

The term “ Jewish Agency,” which henceforth is to play 
an important part in the political life of the Jews, is borrowed 
from the terminology of the League of Nations Mandate for 
Palestine. Article 4 of that Mandate, which gave Palestine 
to Great Britain, provides that ‘An appropriate Jewish 
Agency shall be recognised for the purpose of advising and 
co-operating with the Administration of Palestine in such 
economic, social and other matters as may affect the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home and the interests 
of the Jewish population in Palestine.” 

Till now the Zionist organisation has been recognised as 
this Jewish Agency by Great Britain and by the League of 
Nations, and it performed all the functions of the Agency 
prescribed by the Mandate. The position of the organisa- 
tion in Palestine was in every way that of a semi-official, 
consultative and governmental body. It raised and 
disposed of a yearly budget not below that of the smaller 
European States. It had complete charge of Jewish 
education in Palestine. It looked after the health of the 
Jewish population. It owned most of the land of the Jewish 
colonists; it controlled the selection and admission of 
Jewish immigrants; it financed public works of various 
descriptions; it paid unemployment benefits, and performed 
similar governmental functions. It was also recognised 
and treated with by the British Government, as well as 
by the League of Nations, as the official political body 
representing the Jewish people. In point of fact, the 
Zionist organisation was to all practical purposes performing 
the functions of a Jewish Government in Palestine. 

In the last few years, however, it had become apparent 
that the Zionists would no longer be able to go on with this 
semi-governmental task. Their organisation has always 
been, and is still, essentially an organisation for propaganda. 
Its great historic task was to rouse the national consciousness 
of the Jews, and to popularise among non-Jews the idea 
of a Jewish National Home in Palestine. This it has 
accomplished. But with the famous Balfour Declaration, 
the period of Zionist propaganda among Jews and non-Jews 
alike passed. The world, through the League of Nations, 
gave recognition to the Jewish claim to Palestine. It is 
no longer necessary to propagate and to find adherents for 
Zionism, but actually to build Palestine, and for this it was 
soon found that the Zionist organisation was not at all 
prepared, either financially or psychologically. The old- 
time Zionist was, and still is, mainly an ideologist and 
dreamer; a man given to theorising and to endless debate 
over small points of principle. He can serve a useful 
purpose as a crusader for an idea, but he is not the builder, 
organiser or practical man of affairs who is now wanted in 
Palestine. 

The Zionist movement, moreover, originated in Eastern 
Europe, and it derived its financial and spiritual strength 
from the Jews of the former Russian Empire. The war 
completely ruined East European Jewry economically. 
The Russian Jews, who were the principal supporters of the 
movement before the war, are now at the very bottom of the 
economic abyss, owing to the ravages of the war and of the 
revolution. It will take perhaps several generations before 
the Jews of Eastern Europe will be able again to contribute 
financially to any cause. At present they are themselves 
in need of relief. A new and greater source of revenue had 
to be found, if Zionism was to continue as an important 
political movement. Also a new type of practical worker 
and builder had to replace the old Russian dreamer and 
agitator. 

It is the great achievement of Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the 
President of the Zionist organisation, that he has found both, 


and, what is more important, has brought them into the 
Zionist movement. He has elaborated a scheme, called the 
“extended Jewish Agency,” according to which the Jewish 
Agency provided for by the Mandate, and hitherto 
represented by the Zionist organisation, is extended to 
take in non-Zionists together with Zionists, on the ground 
that the building up of the Jewish National Home is no 
longer the task of the Zionist organisation alone, but of the 
entire Jewish people, non-Zionists and Zionists alike. The 
nation must take over the task, which has become too big 
for the party. 

Dr. Weizmann’s contribution consists not so much in 
evolving this idea as in making it a reality by interesting 
in it a group of Jews who were hitherto indifferent and 
even hostile to Zionism. This group consists of men like 
Mr. Louis Marshall, President of the American Jewish 
Committee; Mr. Felix Warburg, President of the Joint 
Distribution Committee of America; Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
First Vice-President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company ; Judge Irving Lehman, brother of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of New York; Sir Charles Waley Cohen, President 
of the Shell Oil Company; and Lord Rothschild, of London ; 
Mr. Oskar Wasserman, President of the Deutsche Bank of 
Berlin ; and many other men of this type—men of big finance 
and business, captains of industry, practical men of affairs 
from all over the world, but mostly from America. These 
men, in accordance with Dr. Weizmann’s plan, have now 
joined with the Zionist organisation in forming a new body, 
consisting of 214 members, only half of whom are Zionists ; 
and this body, which is known as the extended Jewish 
Agency, has now taken over from the Zionists their legal 
status, as well as the task of building up the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. 

It was the task of the Sixteenth Zionist Congress at 
Zurich to adopt and to ratify this scheme, and to bring the 
new body into existence, as well as turn over to it all its 
own functions and tasks. A more dramatic change in the 
leadership and spirit of a big movement has hardly been 
recorded in modern times. And there has rarely been a 
more stubborn and dramatic fight than the one which was 
put up at Zurich against the change. The Congress con- 
sisted of three hundred delegates, coming from every country 
on the globe, from the Taigas of Siberia to the Deserts of 
Africa, and reflected, as most of these “‘ Jewish Parliaments ” 
do, all the colourful diversity of the Jewish nationality. 
For two weeks in succession, this most cosmopolitan of all 
gatherings in the world met day and night, often for ten 
and twelve hours at a stretch, and discussed this question 
of the new extended Agency with that minute analysis and 
grand passion which one can find only among religious 
fanatics or Russian doctrinaires. The result of this flood 
of oratory and passion was that Dr. Weizmann’s plan, to 
which most of the delegates were pledged in the first place, 
was accepted by an overwhelming majority, and the new 
Jewish Agency came into being. 

But it must be recorded as a fact that the majority for 
the new Agency was only legal and formal. In spirit the 
Zionist Congress was overwhelmingly against it, and has 
remained so. This was clearly one of those cases when an 
Opposition reflects more truly the spirit of a movement 
than does the official majority. The reasons for this oppo- 
sition are illuminating. To begin with, the old rank and file 
Zionist sees in the new Agency the end of the rule and 
prestige of his beloved party, which for over a generation 
had undisputed sway over the Zionist movement and over 
a certain section of the Jewish people. The big, practical 
business men of the New Agency are not likely merely to 
supply the funds for Palestine, and let the old Zionist 
dreamers of Eastern Europe go on with their Socialist and 
Nationalist experiments, and with the administration of 
affairs in Palestine as hitherto. There will be a decided 
change in the administration and management of Zionist 
work in Palestine after this—a change as great as is the 
difference in mentality between the old East European 
agitator and the practical, hard-boiled American business 
man. 

But this is not all. The very nature of Zionism is bound 
to undergo a change as a result of this affiliation. The 
gentlemen of the new Agency have, it is true, acknowledged 
the fundamental principle of Zionism as formulated in the 
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so-called Basel programme of Dr. Herzl, namely, that 
Palestine is to be made a Jewish National Home. But the 
psychology of the new people, and their entire “* Welt- 
anschauung,” is such that their Zionism is bound to be 
altogether different from the old East European brand. 
These big American business men are not Jewish Nationa- 
lists. At best their interest in Palestine is philanthropic. 
They are mostly men of public spirit, and some of them are 
of great generous impulse. They are active in the field of 
Jewish philanthropy the world over, and they see no objection 
to the inclusion of Palestine in the field of their philanthropic 
activity. They have since the end of the war collected and 
distributed over a hundred million dollars for Jewish relief 
in various countries in Europe, and they are willing to give 
a fair share of this money for colonisation in Palestine 
as they have done for Russian colonisation and other con- 
structive Jewish relief. But the national aspirations and 
dreams of the old Zionists which produced the Jewish 
Pioneer Movement and the Hebrew renaissance are alto- 
gether foreign to them. The spiritual aspect of Zionism, 
which constituted its main strength among Jews and made 
it the historic movement it is, is not even understood by 
these people. They look upon Zionism as upon an adjunct 
of their Joint Jewish Relief work. To the older Zionist 
this means the elimination of the very soul and spiritual 
meaning of his movement. 

Added to that there is also the fact that the new Agency 
is admittedly a non-democratic body, while the Zionist 
movement, whatever its weakness, has always been a move- 
ment of the people. The Zionist Congresses have always 
been democratic bodies in the manner of their election as 
well as in the conduct of their business; they represented 
chiefly the lower Jewish middle-class, which, in Eastern 
Europe, was even poorer than the proletariat. The new 
Agency represents on the whole higher Jewish finance and 
big business, and its members are mostly appointed by 
Mr. Marshall. The average European Zionist, brought up 
in the tradition of pre-war Russian Liberalism, still believes 
in old-fashioned democracy, and is steeped too deeply in 
the East European mentality of class distinction and class 
struggle to remain indifferent to the new class which has 
just been introduced. 

Above all, the new Agency represents the transfer of the 
leadership of Jewish life from Eastern Europe to the United 
States. The new extended Agency is a product of America; 
it was created with the sole intention of bringing American 
non-Zionist Jews into the movement for Palestine, and it 
depends for its success entirely on America. Behind the 
long and arduous controversies about the scheme lurked the 
hidden struggle between the Eastern and Western world 
for the supremacy in Jewish life. Up to the time of the war 
that supremacy lay admittedly in Russia. It was Russian 
Jewry which supplied the bones and sinews, as well as the 
spirit, of the world Jewry. Its leadership was uncontested. 
The Great War, with its economic devastation of Russia 
and its division of Russian Jews into numerous smaller 
communities, dealt the first blow to this leadership. 
The post-war period, with the magnificent part played by 
American Jews in Jewish relief in Europe, brought about 
the actual transfer of the centre of Jewish life from Russia 
to the United States. It is to American Jews that Jewry 
all over the world now looks for help and leadership. But 
it was not until the last Zionist Congress that this transfer 
was formally and legally acknowledged. 

The fight of the old Zionists was the more bitter because 
from the outset it was a lost fight. Those who fought the 
new Agency scheme, with its dilution of Nationalism, its 
introduction of philanthropy into Zionism, its conquest of 
a democratic popular movement by big capital, and its 
Americanisation of Jewish life, knew very well that all these 
things cannot be resisted; that without the philanthropic 
Marshall group Zionism is doomed to bankruptcy and 
failure; that without American aid the East European 
Jews are altogether helpless. But in spite of this, and pro- 
bably because of it, the fight was even more intense and 
obdurate, as is all fighting against irresistible fate, the 
last effort of those who are about to die. For the Sixteenth 
Zionist Congress was the swan song of the old East European 
Zionism, of that Zionism which was started by the unknown 
Jewish journalist from Vienna, and for a full generation 
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kept captive the imagination of the Jews in Eastern Europe, 
With the extended new Agency a new period has started in 
the history of that movement—a period most probably of 
greater realisation, but also of less romanticism and old- 
world dreams. W. &, 


SAFETY IN FLIGHT 
Wrens aeroplanes are safe enough to be regarded 


as an everyday convenience is a question which 

is likely to vex the unadventurous citizen for 
many a day. As usual, he gets cold comfort from statistics, 
A man who looks back regretfully to hansom cabs will show 
him that aeroplanes are only fit for determined suicides, 
Another, who looks forward to shooting the moon, will 
make it equally clear that it is safer to fly than to go by 
train. Given his premiss, each is right. Meanwhile the 
plain man comes dizzily away from the Air Force Pageant 
rejoicing that such a wonderful “ show ” went off without a 
hitch. The emphasis, however, is on the “ hitch,” and is 
associated with official paragraphs, which he still reads in 
the press about once a week, announcing the violent deaths 
of Air Force personnel. Commercial aviation brings him 
no clearer guidance. The Southern Cross flies from Cali- 
fornia to Australia, from Australia to England; the record 
of Imperial Airways is almost blameless—and then one 
day an engine fails in mid-Channel and a few minutes later 
seven people are drowned. At present safety in flight is 
an incommensurable quantity, and perplexity is unavoid- 
able. Yet knowledge of a few technical facts provides at 
least a basis for argument, and I propose to examine how 
far the aeronautical engineer has got in his task of making 
aeroplanes as safe as, say, express trains, and what remains 
to be done. 

In the first place, aeroplanes have now for a long time 
been airworthy. This means that we have a fairly exact 
knowledge (a) of the aeroplane as a structure and (b) of 
the maximum loads which it is likely to have to support. 
In ordinary flight an aeroplane supports its own weight, 
but manceuvres such as are seen at Hendon, or during a 
hairpin bend of a Schneider Trophy race, impose loads many 
times as great. At the present time wings are designed to 
support a load from six to eight times the aeroplane’s weight, 
a “factor of safety” which is sufficient to ensure that in 
all emergencies, under reasonably skilful handling, and 
especially in civil flying, which is comparatively sedate, the 
aeroplane will not break up in the air. The aeroplane 
designer, who has to provide against severe stresses and keep 
his weight down to a minimum, has a hard job, but that 
he has it well in hand is shown by the fact that only a small 
percentage of fatal accidents is directly attributable to 
structural failure. In this country no aeroplane may fly 
until its design has been scrutinised, its materials tested and 
its assembly examined by competent inspectors. These 
safeguards are stringent, but they are by no means infallible. 
A faulty spar or strut may escape detection, and the plain 
man is quite right in judging that, failure for structural 
failure, collapse has more horrible consequences in an aero- 
plane than in any other vehicle. The R.A.F., with its 
compulsory parachutes, has a good second line of defence 
against this emergency. Commercial aeroplanes are not 
fitted with parachutes, but, as they are handled with far less 
severity than service machines, the chance of a crash is com- 
paratively small. Another source of popular nervousness is 
the risk of engine failure. Nothing more dire than inconveni- 
ence and delay happens to a motorist if his engine stops, but 
the air traveller in similar case must quickly find an open 
space on which to land, usually without brakes, at fifty miles 
an hour. The actual space and time limits at the pilot’s 
disposal, however, make the danger much less than is 
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commonly supposed. If the power of a single-engined 
machine fails a mile above ground level the pilot has roughly 
ten minutes and a circle of radius ten miles in which to find 
a forced landing place. Unless the country is mountainous 
or very thickly wooded, nothing more serious than a shaking 
and a wrecked undercarriage is to be feared. Moreover, the 
trend of large aeroplane design is to spread the engine power, 
and therefore the risk of failure, over a number of engine 
units. Many air liners are now designed to maintain height 
after one engine fails, and, as engine reliability is much greater 
than it used to be, the bogey of forced landing from this 
cause has lost many of its terrors. 

A bugbear of rather larger dimensions is the risk of getting 
lost in the air, especially in a climate like that of Europe’s 
western seaboard, which experiences quickly changing wind 
and cloud formations. If the visibility is good, the cor- 
rection which the navigator must make to his compass 
course to allow for lateral drift can be effected in various 
ways. Fortunately, the adaptation of directional wireless 
to aeroplane work has now made it possible for a navigator 
to find his position in a few minutes, even if he can see 
nothing. He receives simultaneous bearings from two 
ground stations of known position, and from these he 
deduces his own. To fly an aeroplane for long stretches of 
time through cloud or darkness requires special training, 
but, apart from this, the problem of keeping a course when 
flying blind has now been solved. The remaining difficulty, 
and one which makes fog a nightmare and night flying a 
goal not yet reached in civil aviation, is to devise means of 
bringing an aeroplane in to land through fog or night mist. 
The high precision of position-finding for this purpose makes 
the problem a very stubborn one. The principle of the radio 
beacon, in which an aerial road toa landing ground is defined 
by a beam of wireless waves which can be picked up by the 
incoming aeroplane, promises a successful solution. 

The sources of danger so far mentioned, though they 
loom large in the public eye, account for only a paltry 
fraction of the casualties of aviation. In the majority of 
fatal accidents the aeroplane comes down out of control 
in some sort of confused rotary motion which is popularly 
called a spinning nose dive. To understand how this 
happens, it must be explained that the flow of air round a 
wing surface hugs the contour of the surface closely so long 
as the angle of incidence at which the stream meets the 
wing is not too great. The major difficulty of controlled 
flight is that this happy state is limited. There is a critical 
angle-—the stalling angle—at which the oncoming air breaks 
away from the leading edge of the wing and forms a region 
of turbulence behind it. The stalling angle separates two 
regimes of flight which are quite dissimilar. In normal 
flight, below the stall, nothing is easier than to keep an 
aeroplane on an even keel, for if one wing drops the air 
immediately raises it. But in stalled flight the opposite 
happens: if one wing drops, the air tends to drop it still 
more, and to keep an even keel is like balancing on a razor 
edge between two precipices. The position is even more 
critical than this, because the ailerons, which are control 
surfaces hinged at the wing tips to raise a lowered wing, 
fail to do their job when the stalling angle is exceeded. 
Consider what happens when the right wing drops in stalled 
flight. The pilot puts his right aileron down in the hope 
that its added lift will raise the wing. This has two conse- 
quences : first, the lift of the aileron is itself much impaired 
by the stalled angle, and, second, it contributes not only a 
small lift, but also a large drag force to the lowered wing. 
This drag force on the aileron decreases the forward speed 
of the downgoing wing, so that the aeroplane begins to turn 
to the right. But the left wing is now moving faster than 
the right, and so has more lift and tends to go up. The net 


result of the aileron movement is therefore to accelerate the 
process which it was intended to check. The right wing 
continues to go down, the aeroplane turns to the right, its 
nose drops, and in a very few seconds it is falling earthward 
with rapidly rotating wings. Such, roughly, is the genesis 
of the spin. 

The spin, when entered upon voluntarily, is the most 
beautiful of aerial manqeuvres to watch, and, although it 
is uncomfortable to the occupants of the aeroplane, it is not 
very dangerous, for there is a well-proved method of recovery 
which is usually effective if there is half a mile of air below 
the aeroplane. But the involuntary spin is a very different 
matter. In quick turning manceuvres at slow speed when 
getting off or coming in to land there is a definite danger of 
passing momentarily and without knowing it beyond the 
stalling angle. If at such a moment the spin begins to 
develop, the pilot commonly has no time to do anything 
before he hits the ground. It has been established that 
about 70 per cent. of service fatalities are caused by falling 
into the first stages of a spin at a height insufficient to 
recover from it, and a great deal of research has therefore 
been made recently into the provision of a form of control 
which will raise a dropped wing in stalled flight. It was 
discovered several years ago that if a small auxiliary aerofoil 
is placed in front of the leading edge of a wing, so as to 
leave a slot, through which the air must pass, between it and 
the wing, the lift is much increased at large angles of inci- 
dence. By this means the air is persuaded to flow snugly 
round the nose of the main wing, and the stalling angle is 
delayed. This discovery was the germ of slot-control for 
stalled flight, the essential of which is to go to the root of 
the difficulty (that is, to the leading edge of the stalled 
wing tip) and shoot out from it, when the wing drops, an 
auxiliary aerofoil which, by opening a slot, will increase its 
lift. The problem is intricate in detail, but enough has 
now been done to show that, if the slot-control at the leading 
edge of the wing tip is connected to conventional ailerons 
at its rear edge, a type of control which approaches per- 
fection at the stall is obtained. To have shorn the stalling 
angle of most of its terrors by this simple means is one of 
the most notable of recent advances in aeronautics. 

B. G. 


Correspondence 


THE SPEED OF MOTOR CARS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Geoffrey Weald’s discursive article on ‘“‘ The Speed 
of Motor Cars” amounts to a plea for road reform in the interest 
of heavy utility transport, to enable it to attain the speed 
necessary to its success. His proposals are based upon the 
thoroughly sound principle that the roads should be organised 
into tracks suited to the speed of vehicles using them. 

But the mere statement of an admirable principle does not 
settle the questions raised, and it is curious that, in an article 
which is a mass of obiter dicta on many minor points, the 
question of cost is relegated to a parenthesis. 

Cost is second only to public safety in importance. If the 
heavy transport interests want to run five- or ten-ton vehicles 
along the road at fifty miles an hour, let them buy land and 
build their own roads specially for the purpose. When they have 
done that, it will be time to consider whether or not they have 
evolved a cheaper and quicker form of transport. 

Meantime hundreds of these formidable vehicles are on the 
public high-roads, creating more danger than it is socially worth 
while to bear. Perhaps it is too late to prohibit them from the 
roads altogether, but they should be strictly regulated and 
subject to the present legal limits. Unfortunately for the welfare 
of the people the law on this motoring offence—as on most 
motoring offences—is not enforced; those who should enforce it 
are scandalously failing in their duty. 

Mr. Weald gives much space to the traffic possibilities “of 
organised road tracks, but it would take years to carry out his 
proposals, even if they were agreed upon. During that inevitable 
time-lag many thousands would be killed and tens of thousands 
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injured. This aspect of ‘‘ The Speed of Motor Cars "’ cannot be 
dismissed, as Mr. Weald would dismiss it, by the shuffling 
platitude that “the human factor cannot be exorcised com- 
pletely.” It is the most urgent problem arising out of present 
road conditions, but it could be solved in six months if roads were 
zoned for speed according to widths and densities of population 
and the laws enforced. In the absence of these two factors 
the motoring section of the ‘“ human factor” is running wild. 
It includes many fools, who will not realise that most of the present 
roads are not fit for high-speed motor traffic. Speeds therefore 
should be most stringently controlled, even if it means that a few 
tons of stuff cannot be moved from one place to another quite 
as quickly as Mr. Weald desires.— Yours, etc., J. WALKER. 

[We do not see that Mr. Walker has any quarrel with Mr. Weald, 
whose article we recommend him to re-read. Mr. Weald recognised 
and discussed all the difficulties and dangers to which Mr. Walker 
refers.— Ep. N.S.] 


MR. LAWRENCE’S PAINTING 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I enthusiastically support Mr. Sickert’s appeal for more 
literature in painting. If he can make the average modern 
exhibition less like a market-gardener’s shop, he will do a great 
service. But to express ideas clearly is not the only end in 
literature, whether of print or paint. Unlike his prose, 
Mr. Lawrence’s painted literature seems to me lacking both in 
beauty and grammar, neither of which are monopolies of 
**la bonne peinture.’”’—Yours, etc., T. W. Earp. 


A LOST MARKET 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—S. L. B.’s articles always charm and interest, but 
surely he has missed the point in writing on ‘“‘ A Lost Market.” 
With rare exceptions, whenever cultivators start marketing 
they make a mess of it. The reason is partly psychological, 
partly sociologic and partly economic. We have yet to learn 
the real lesson of Denmark, from which country I have just 
returned. For the real lesson of Denmark is this: that the 
farmer’s business is to farm, and the man who is to be a successful 
cultivator must put his whole mind into it, and must have the 
worry and responsibility of marketing taken off his hands. The 
good creative worker is a bad dealer. Only when we see this 
clearly shall we be able to deal with our agricultural problem. 
The Seferals, Yours, etc., 
Seer Green, MONTAGUE ForDHAM, 
near Beaconsfield. Council Secretary, 
August 26th. Rural Reconstruction Association. 


Miscellany 


NINETY YEARS OF NOVEL- 
REVIEWING 
TT" reviewing of novels is the white man’s grave of 


journalism; it corresponds, in letters, to building 

bridges in some impossible tropical climate. The 
work is gruelling, unhealthy and ill-paid, and for each scanty 
clearing made bitterly among the springing vegetation, the 
jungle overnight encroaches twice as far. A novel-reviewer 
is too old at thirty; early retirement is inevitable, “ les 
Semmes soignent ces infirmes feroces au retour des pays chauds,” 
and their later writings all exhibit a bitter and splenetic 
brilliance whose secret is only learnt in the ravages on the 
liver made by their terrible school. What a hard-boiled, 
what a Congo quality informs their soured romanticism ! 
Invalided out only in February, my memory is still fresh 
with the last burgeoning of prolific and uniform shrubs and 
bushes. Those leathery weeds, so hard to kill, at first 
attract through the beauty of their flowers—the blurb or 
puff “ splurging,” as a botanist has described it, “ its gross 
trumpet out of the gaudy wrapper.” Wiry, yet insipid, 
characterless, though bright, these first-flowering blooms of 
Girtonia or Ballioli are more oppressive in their profusion, 
most reviewers will agree, than the forest giants, the 
Galsworthys and Walpoleworthys, whose creeper-clad trunks 
defy attempts to fell them. 


An unpleasant sight in the jungle is the reviewer who 
goes native. Instead of fighting the vegetation, he succumbs 
to it, and, running perpetually from flower to flower, he 
welcomes them with cries of “genius!” ‘* What grace, 
what irony and distinction, what passionate sincerity |” 
he exclaims as the beaming masterpieces reproduce them- 
selves rapidly, and only from the banned amorphophallus, 
“unpleasant, dreary, difficult, un-English,” he turns away 
his eye. 

Another sight for the cynic is the arrival of the tenderfoot 
who comes fresh from the university and determined, 
“ above all, to be just—to judge every book on its merits— 
not to be led astray by the airs and graces of writing, the 
temptations to score off a book in reviewing, but primarily 
to try and help the author while advising the reader as 
well.” “ The great thing,” he begins, “is never to forget 
one’s standards—and never to grow stale.” I remember 
very well sitting round the camp fire one night when Tender- 
foot and ‘* Goo-Goo”’ (who was then going native) were 
“doing” a book. The date escapes me, but it should be 
easily traceable, for I remember there was some talk of the 
Mercury falling off, and the Criterion getting dull. 

“This book,” said Goo-Goo, “has genius, and not only 
is it a work of genius—of passionate intellectual sincerity 
and emotional directness—but it comes very near to being 
the best novel of the month, or at least of the latter part 
of it.” ‘Although I would willingly give an earnest,” 
interrupted the Tenderfoot, “ that this is Miss Bumfiddle’s 
first novel, she seems to be a writer of very delicate intention, 
and has brought to a difficult subject a restraint, a distinction, 
that, to my thinking, makes Goosegrass or Cleavers remark- 
able not only as a novel, which, if not of the very first order 
(remember my standards), does at least attempt to state 
the series of reactions which a young woman of keener 
sensibility and more vulnerable perception than the common 
run must inevitably receive in the conflict between genius 
—TI use the word in all cireumspection—and what, for want 
of a better definition, we must call life. I should like, 
however, to suggest to Miss Bumfiddle, in all fairness—” 
“ Goosegrass or Cleavers,” broke in Goo-Goo, beaming tipsily, 
‘is modern, as the name implies—as modern as Matisse or 
Murasaki. It is bold, and confronts the critic in all the 
perishable flamework of youth—of post-war youth burning 
fitfully in all its incandescent ardour. Take the scene 
where Alimony leaves her parents : 

““Midway between springsummer and summerautumn 
falls the old-fashioned month of August-come-July— 
season of gross yellow moons, brown grass, and lousy 
yearnings. Alimony lay awake counting the slats of the 
blind that seemed to scab viciously across the rich broth 
of evening sunlight like the splayed fingers of a crucified 
neargod, a flayed Marsyas. She hated bed by daylight. 
Through the windows came the noise of the party and her 
parents’ voices. ‘Now try and rush the red down to the 
next hoop—with luck you might perhaps push her through 
it. O dear! You should have poked hermore.’ ‘ But I did 
poke her.’ Alimony cringed involuntarily. To think she ever 
would be one with the ungainly old—and yet to-morrow was 
her birthday. It was hot, stifling—out in the fields perhaps. 

She opened the introduction to a novel beside her. 
‘A short while ago a friend of mine put into my hands 
an object which I had little difficulty in recognising—Sir 
James Buchan and Mr. John Barrie, whom I consulted, 
soon confirmed me. ‘ Yes,’ they said, ‘it is a book, but 
only identifiable as such by a few discriminating people.’ 
Idly she turned the pages. ‘ Girt slough of cloud lay cast 
upon the jannock mere. Weaver, be th’art there—weaver, 
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cease 


I’m drained with love of you among the drule scrobs, though 
in the village they call me a hard woman.’ ‘ Ah, to write— 
to write like that,’ thought Alimony— to write like Mary 
Webb. But how, without experience? Out in the fields 
perhaps.’. .. She roseand collected a few scattered belongings. 
Tiptoeing down the stairs, she saw it was not yet past 
seven. Suddenly she imagined herself tiptoeing through 
life, a broken stalk embalmed of this day’s roses—like her 
own equivocal youth, now cast behind for ever. ‘ Alimony ! 
go back to bed.’ It was her mother. Something in Alimony 
seemed to snap. She turned, her face transfigured. ‘ For 
crap’s sake leave me alone, mother. I will not be run by 
people; all my life people have been trying to run me and 
all my life I've been escaping them. I damn will continue 
to. I guess my life is my own, even if it is a mess, isn’t it? 
And you presume to speak to me when I have to listen to 
you and Poppa fighting on the lawn like a pair of alley 
cats. Hell and all it gripes me so I guess I could upchuck.’ 
‘Dearest mine o’ mine, my own ownest, my octopet.’ ‘ Oh, 
go sit on a tack, mother—can’t you see I’ve had enough 
of it?’ She flung out, past the front door, with its friendly 
knocker, on to the gravel, by the dining-room windows, 
She turned to look through them. Her birthday presents 
were there for the morning; on the table was the solemn 
cake with its eleven candles. The click of croquet balls 
sounded faint on the lawn. ‘ Weaver,’ she sighed again; 
and something told her the old Alimony was dying—would 
be dead, perhaps, before the night was past—before even 
the moon of metroland had risen on the filling stations.” 

“ A strong book,” resumed Goo-Goo. “ This is no work 
for those who prefer 2 

“One has to be on one’s guard, of course,” said Tender- 
foot, “against being too sympathetic to a writer simply 
because she provides a restatement of one’s own problems.” 

“One of the few modern masterpieces,” continued the 
other, “a book for the library rather than the linen 
room—for those who like to find, between a Bradshaw 
and a breviary, between a gold and a glister, a modern 
ancient trifle that will fulfil Milton’s definition of the 
novel as something slow, sinuous and sexy. A work, 
in fact, a work of But be it not mine to deface our 
lovely currency by stressing that most distressful word. 
Simply I will say—slowly, sinuously, but not, I hope, 
sexily, ‘ Welcome, Miss Bumfiddle! welcome, Alimony !’ ” 

And yet, looking back on those evenings when the fate 
of so many unreadable books, and so many more unread 
ones, was brilliantly decided, I can’t help feeling regret and 
tenderness rather than relief at being free of them. It is 
easy to forget the nerve-strain and the nausea, the cynical 
hopelessness with which we strove to quench the indefatigable 
authors. There is something so clean and surprising about 
a parcel of review copies that one cannot but feel pleasure 
in opening them. The sense of getting something for 
nothing, though short-lived, is pleasant while it lasts, and 
the early expectations one had of discovering a new writer 
are perhaps less keen a pleasure than one’s later hopes of 
being able to discredit an old one. The real fault of English 
fiction is that it has ceased to be readable. If novels were 
only this, it would matter much less that they were bad. 
American writers are readable; in general, a second-rate 
American book carries a reader along with it. He may 
resent this afterwards, but it is desirable at the time. The 
English novel doesn’t, and never will so long as it consists 
either of arranged emotional autobiography or a carefully 
detached description of stupid people to show that the 
author is too clever to be clever. But I am getting into 
my stride again. Meanwhile a new generation of novel- 
reviewers is growing up, and this thought brings me to the 
real tragedy of reviewing—to that ironical and irrevocable 
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law of poetic justice which ennobles the humdrum work 
and allows the broken journalist to feel in his very ruin 
something of the divine. For all the novels that he scotches 
the novel will in time scotch him; like the King at Nemi, the 
slayer shall himself be slain. Brave and agile, the reviewer 
enters the ring. He rushes blindly at the red wrappers. 
He disembowels a few old hacks. But his onsets eventually 
grow futile, his weapons are blunted, his words are stale. 
He may go under nobly, a Croker facing his Keats; he 
may simply wear out in praising or abusing—({it matters 
not which)—the never-ceasing flow of second-rate and 
worthy productions—but eventually the jungle claims him. 

What advice, then, would I give to someone forced—for no 
one could be willing—to become a reviewer? Firstly, never 
praise; praise dates you. In reviewing a book you like, 
write for the author; in reviewing any other, write for 
the public. Read the books you review, but you should 
only need to skim a page to settle if they are worth re- 
viewing. Never touch novels written by your friends. 
Remember that the object of the critic is to revenge 
himself on the creator, and his method must depend 
on whether the book is good or bad, whether he dare 
condemn it himself or must lie quiet and let it blow 
over. Every good reviewer has a subject. He specialises 
in that subject on which he has not been able to write a 
book, and his aim is to see that no one else does. He stands 
behind the ticket-queue of fame, banging all his rivals on 
the head as they bend low before the guichet. When he 
has banged enough he becomes an authority, which is more 
than they will. And had I stood the climate, this was what 
I might have been! The problem of the retiring age has 
long bewildered economists. Wandering, as I now do, 
among other finished critics, broken in health and temper 
by the rigours of the service, or the censure of authors, 
publishers and public, I can’t help wondering, in the shabby 
watering-places, the petits trous pas chers near Portsmouth 
or the Riviera that the retired inhabit, if we are really 
down and out. Can a reviewer come back? Is he too old 
at twenty-five? Could he find a place, with younger men, 
in the front lines where they stem the advance of autumn 
novels—and die in harness? I know it is foolish to dream, 
to think on these possibilities. I should face facts as bravely 
as I once faced fiction. 


miser Cyrille desinas ineptire 
et quod vides perisse perditum ducas— 


And yet these secret heartburns are only human. The other 
day, languishing among the back numbers in a French hotel, 
I received a letter from New York which almost gave me 
hope again. “ When,” demanded the writer—‘ when will 
you tell the public that Mr. Compton Mackenzie, in his last 
three novels, has not only recaptured the prose style of 
Congreve, but also Congreve’s attitude to life?’ ‘* When,” 
I breathed—and there were tears in my eyes—‘ when 
shall 1?” Cyrit ConNOLLY. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH 


A PAsTORAL. 
“ HAT is there wrong with the farm high up the hill? 
For nettle, thistle, darnel grow at will; 
The poppies choke his corn. The garden’s dead. 
The quitch-grass lays green fingers on each bed, 
Choking what’s left to kill.” 


‘** The man is finished now. Once things went right; 
He’d pass you in old days, up with the light, 
Young and fresh-coloured, whistling down the lane; 
Or riding late and tired back again 

Give you a gay Good-night. 
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Then he brought home a girl from Somerset, 

Sloe-eyed, full-blooded; fond of him, and yet 

Hating the earth he loved, mad to live now— 

Spring haunted her with longings, the first plough 
Of autumn, with regret. 


She picked her roses in the bud’s first red, 

She burnt them at the first loose petal shed ; 

She pulled his apple-blossom for her hair, 

Smoothed his grave face, and kissed, and left him there 
With a laugh at his shaken head. 


Tired from the hayfield, he would find his wife 
Tricked out for town. ‘ One only has one life,’ 
She would cry, defiant. In his brain that tune 
Hammered all day under the sun of June : 

* One only has one life.’ 


Months passed; she went more often; bolder grown, 
Would coax him too to come. Her pleading tone 
Won once or twice; and then, more easily ; 
She grew less eager for his company— 

He went, unasked, alone. 


She looked for fresher faces; not in vain. 

She catalogued his faults with tired disdain ; 

She eared not what he did, or ceased to do. 

He lost heart, losing her; he gathered, too, 
Roses instead of grain. 


Then suddenly she died. We were fools to say : 
* He'll be all right again, with her away.’ 
He’s growing in debt. He drinks to drown his care, 
And thinks of her white body buried there, 
Thinks ‘ I must live to-day.’ 


So that’s what’s wrong with the farm high up the hill; 
Why nettle, thistle, darnel grow at will; 
Why his roses run to briars. The town’s too near. 
Crumbling within her coffin, year by year, 
She rots him still.” 
F. L. Lucas. 


PARNELLISM AND CRIME 


HERE are few more delightful places for idle 

i wandering than the National Portrait Gallery, and 

few that can be a greater trial to the intensive 
sightseer. His recollection at the end of his visit must be 
like one of those new-fangled films which present a medley 
of superimposed faces, with isolated features scattered 
carelessly about. The human countenance, in the gross, is 
a terribly monotonous affair, and a thousand odd of the 
most famous ears and eyes and noses are bound at last to 
pall. For most of the personages in the Portrait Gallery 
are merely sitting for their picture. Except for variety of 
shape, colouring and dress, there is little to distinguish 
them one from another. They confront one in a rigidity 
of pose, quickened by no emotion or activity. The finest 
frenzy will fade from the poet’s eye after he has “ held it ” 
for half-an-hour. 

The latest acquisitions, however, provide a notable change 
from the ordinary run of portraiture. Of course, the usual 
kind of canvases are there, but, probably because they are 
less huddled together, and because the foresight of the 
administration has saved the visitor from seeking them in 
the general bulk by placing them apart in Room XVIIL., 
it is possible to view them without their neighbours peeping 
over the edge of their frames. Details that would disappear 
in the crowd become evident, and the devices adopted by 
weary portraitists to impart some distinction of difference 
to their pictures are made visible. It is true that Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
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to Prussia (1756-71) is hardly remarkable from all the other 
A.E.P.’s of his century; and Thomas Coram, too, is simply 
a charming old man of his period. But Sir Henry Gage, 
the Royalist Governor of Oxford, is flanked—goodness 
knows why—by a ruined temple, while Gainsborough’s 
Duchess, in this case painted by J. W. Chandler, gazes out 
upon a splendid avenue of copper beeches. In the case of 
Catherine Fisher, whom the official notice dismisses as 
“*a celebrated courtesan,”? Nathaniel Hone, her artist, has 
introduced a pretty piece of symbolism, for the black cat 
on the table is fishing eagerly after some goldfish in a bowl. 
The remaining eighteenth-century acquisition is a bust of 
General Wolfe, in armour decorated magnificently with 
lions’ heads. 

The new Victorian and modern canvases are portraits of 
statesmen and authors. The statesmen are disappointing. 
Laszlo’s Haldane and Lansdowne and Cluysenaar’s Asquith 
are average, undistinguished Academy portraits. Miss 
Brackenbury’s Mrs. Pankhurst is the representation of a 
genial matron who would be rather shocked at the idea of 
flappers having a vote. Hall’s grisaille Gladstone, lying on 
a sofa and reading, does, however, convey something of his 
subject’s invincible energy. The body is tired and inert, 
but the eyes are fastened on the page before them with 
feverish tenacity. The portraits of authors are delightful, 
and particularly encouraging for aspirants to a literary 
career. Charles Reade is writing away in a drawing-room 
filled with all the luxuries of a mid-Victorian interior. 
Armchairs of pseudo-medieval workmanship, geraniums, 
tobacco-plants and a tiger-skin—the prizes of successful 
authorship were never more lavishly displayed. Sir Walter 
Besant rises, smiling, from the dessert and port of a richly 
furnished dinner table; Rice, at his side, remains seated, 
also smiling. Not Ready-Money Mortiboy himself could 
have felt so at peace with the world. 

But the most exciting of the new acquisitions, which 
bring a real thrill of drama to the Gallery, are the sketches 
by a Graphic artist, S. P. Hall, of the Parnell Commission. 
They convey with amazing authenticity the suspense and 
explosive climax of that memorable occasion. The press 
of to-day, with its marvels of wireless transmission of 
illustrations, is withal dismally limited by the insensitiveness 
of the camera. But with the drawings of the artists in the 
old periodicals there is a sense of human communication 
beyond the power of the machine. Much of Constantin 
Guys’s best work is still alive in his Crimean pictures for 
the old Illustrated London News, and Hall’s sketches have 
fixed imperishably the scenes of the great political melodrama 
of the last century. 

We see the spectators, Leighton, Tree, Toole and Wilde, 
intent on the spectacle and at the same time conscious that 
they also are a part of it. Parnell, like a splendid wild 
thing at bay, gives evidence, bewildered by the network 
of forgery woven round him, or approaches the court, 
taciturn and unresponsive to the exuberant gestures of 
Sir George Lewis, the walking casket of a thousand secrets. 
Major le Caron, otherwise Thomas Miller Beach, shifty-eyed 
and with waxed moustaches, looks so much the spy that 
no conspiracy would be complete without him. Morley and 
Labby converse between the acts, Bryce nods asleep and is 
roused by one of the judges, who tactfully upsets a pile of 
books. The Attorney-General consults a map; Sir Charles 
Russell takes snuff, then swiftly turns on Pigott. ‘ Now, 
Mr. Pigott, pull yourself together!” The fingers of the 
obese, spectacled forger tremble as they stroke his beard. 
That terrible mistake in spelling had been made, and the 
sudden thud, the books dropped by Mr. Justice Day, was a 
premonition of the shot that was to burst the silence of the 
second-rate hotel in Madrid. T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 


ON THINKING 


ANON DIMNET has just written a little book upon 
C the Art of Thinking. He has written it, I believe, 
in the English tongue; but whether it be a trans- 
lation or from his own pen (which is the more likely, for 
he writes English like an Englishman), it is a book without 
the mark of a foreign origin; and perhaps he chose English 
for his medium on the consideration that thinking had often 
been condemned during the last century and even lately in 
the English tongue as a solvent of judgment and instinctive 
power. I desire to take the title of this book for a text, 
and to affirm that the business of Thinking has been some- 
what under-estimated of late : to proclaim its modest value: 
to urge its use (in moderation, of course), and to say, even 
though I must say it timidly, a word in its favour. Come, 
let me take up the unpopular side, play the devil’s advocate, 
and write a cautious brief in defence of this moribund 
exercise. 

It was said some months ago by a witty fellow, in praise 
of his own people, on returning from some foreign conference 
or other, that there was written up in flaming red letters 
upon the cliffs of Dover, for all returning men to read : 

Thou shalt not Think, Thought is the foe of action. 
by Thinking men and nations perish. 

It is a precept which has been repeated in various forms 
a thousand times. I doubt its soundness. It still seems 
to me that Thinking must have some good about it, and that 
those who decry Thinking are misled by an abuse of terms: 
an ambiguity. For thinking is used of musing, as when we 
say of a man run over by a motor car that he was plunged 
in thought: and it is used of doubt, as when one says: 
*‘ T don’t think the earth is flat: I know it”; it is used of 
vain illusion, as of Algernon, who thought himself the hell 
of a fellow; but it should more properly be used of discern- 
ment, so that by thought we see clearly the consequence of 
things, and by intelligence decide affairs and reach success 
in conclusions. 

I have noticed not infrequently upon my rambles through 
this world that men (my brethren and similars) would order 
animals about : great strong animals, such as horned beeves, 
fierce dogs and nervous horses; and that they were able 
so to do (it seemed to me) was due to their superior power 
of Thought. Observing this result, I have ever felt a certain 
anxiety lest, if we give up Thinking altogether, we may not 
become the prey of other people more exercised in the 
practice. 

Then, also, I have noticed that fame (which we all desire) 
is not unattached to this art of Thinking. Of close and 
clear thinkers there occur to me—Euclid, Descartes, Aquinas, 
even Cicero, and no one can say that they will be easily 
forgotten. Newton, by the way, should be added, and 
Locke, and John Stuart Mill; three prominent men who 
seem to have rebelled against the patriotic order emblazoned 
upon the cliffs of Dover. 

But, talking of patriotism, there have been other rebels. 
For instance, not only was political economy founded here, 
where we are told no man should be allowed to Think, but 
the inferences and deductions of geology as well, for the 
beginnings of Geology are English. Then there is the whole 
science and practice of the Law, wherein I admit men will 
continually protest they prefer good honest sense to 
thinking, but wherein also I notice there is quite a lot of 
Thinking done, sometimes a little too finely. 

Then there are all those of the delicate professions, if I 
may use that term. I mean, the careers in which men 
advance by a certain light dexterity in appreciation of others 


Therefore 


and by the laying of subtle plans. Such are promoters, 
share-shufflers, big-business men, money dealers, sharpers, 
those of the three-card trick and the great army of snatchers 
and lifters. Which of them would survive if he did not 
think—rapidly, clearly, continually ? 

When, therefore, I hear the phrase that what is of 
importance to mortals is character, not intellect, I am so 
moved that I fall into verse—a thing habitual with versifiers 
when their emotions are stirred—and on this very matter 
have I composed a short epic, the first lines of which I will 
now humbly put before you, reminding you, however, that 
they are copyright, and reserving the sequel that I may sell 
it again later : 


I knew a man who used to say 

(Not once, but twenty times a day) 

That in the turmoil and the strife— 

His very phrase—of human life, 

The thing of ultimate effect 

Was character : not intellect. 

He therefore was at constant pains 

To atrophy his puny brains, 

And registered success in this 

Beyond the dreams of avarice. 
The epic goes on to describe his career, how, when he had 
become completely imbecile, he was selected for the highest 
posts in the land, and died—for even such men must die 
at last—saturated with glory, rolling in money and a model 
for all of us. 

But this poem, I must warn you, was by way of satire, 
or something the opposite of what it plainly states. It was 
malicious. It was not to be taken literally, for within my 
own great soul I knew well that some measure of intellect 
was essential, even to public life, let alone to the running 
of a whelk stall. 

I fancy that those who decry the ancient and honourable 
practice of Thinking are mixing it up with two things very 
different, which are called Deduction from Insufficient 
Premises, and Deduction from False Premises; or perhaps 
they are mixing it up with Argufying—which of all the 
detestable habits of man is perhaps the most intolerable— 
unless, indeed, it be set to work upon matters wholly un- 
discoverable, wherein it is a very tolerable pastime. Indeed, 
you may note that men in their cups generally talk meta- 
physics. And this, let me tell you, is not particularly true 
of the over-educated, but of all men whatsoever. It was but 
the other day I heard two men, with no pretence to any 
excess of culture, shouting at each other in the bar of an inn 
close against the shores of the Southern Sea, and one of them 
kept on saying, “‘ How d’you know that what you saw was 
Bill’s ketch, anyhow?” And the other kept on replying, 
“Why, it stands to reason that if I saw the thing it was 
there.” Wherein was developed all the quarrel of Kant 
and the sceptics with the peripatetics, and of sophists with 
common sense from the beginning of time; also the dear 
little fuss about phenomena. 

And as for Thinking interfering with action, that is 
using one word in two senses. It is not Thinking that 
interferes with action; Thinking decides action. It is 
hesitation in Thought that interferes with action; it is 
paralysis in Thought that interferes with action, like that 
weariness of the mind wherein a tune goes on buzzing in 
one’s head. The man who keeps on saying, “‘ Shall I? Shall 
I not? ” is not Thinking, he is cutting the nerve of Thought. 
And even if Thinking have no practical value (though I 
stoutly maintain it has), at the least it is an absorbing 
exercise, bridging over those empty moments when we have 
neither scandal to talk against our neighbours, nor money 
to filch from them, nor vapid books to read. 

Therefore do I think that I shall continue to think; and 
whether you think I am right in so thinking I care not, 
for I think so. H. BELLoc. 
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Current Literature 


THE DESTROYER OF THE 
ROMANOFFS 


The Intimate Life of the Last Tsarina. By Princess CATHERINE 
Rapziwitt. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

This is, we believe, the first “life”? that has been written of 
the last Empress of Russia, and probably there will never be 
another. Intrinsically, the subject is so distressing that it is 
unlikely to attract fresh pens. The Empress Alexandra was one 
of those people of whom it is difficult to say anything except 
that they ought never to have been born. Her spirit was 
diseased and her very blood was tainted. She was a fool in 
the worst and ultimate meaning of that word; that is to say, 
an intensely obstinate fool who honestly believed that she stood 
in a solitary class apart from and above all other of God’s creatures, 
that to her alone had been vouchsafed full knowledge of good 
and evil, and that it was her sacred duty to rule all the world, 
if that were possible, in accordance with her own conscience and 
the suggestions of her spiritual advisers. For ever she dwelt 
mournfully, weeping and praying, upon the wickedness and 
foolishness of a world which declined to accept her at her own 
valuation, and remained blind to the unique opportunities of 
moral and material salvation which her temporary presence on 
earth afforded them. The failure of an early attempt to form 
a sort of “ Mothers’ Meeting” amongst the great ladies of 
Petrograd convinced her that the Russian aristocracy was rotten 
at the core and irretrievably damned. (Perhaps she was right 
there, but the grounds upon which her opinion was based were, 
to say the least, inadequate.) The female fanatic with a mission 
and a touch of persecution mania is not so very uncommon a 
type; but when such a woman becomes the consort of an 
autocrat, comedy may easily turn to tragedy. 

And fate gave this woman a husband who was little better 
than a half-wit, and over whom she exercised almost as despotic 
a dominion as he in turn exercised over the lives of his people 
and the fate of his country. In any other country and in any 
humbler circumstances, both of them might, with only a slight 
stretch of the alienist’s discretion, have been “ certified,” and 
thus rendered harmless. But they were despots, the last of the 
great line of the Romanoffs, and nothing could be done. Thus 
all the elements of inevitable tragedy were there from the very 
beginning of their reign. Their most casual impulses were 
already edicts, and their casual impulses were altogether incal- 
culable. Probably at the end they were less influenced by 
Rasputin than was generally supposed. He counted for very 
much, but their own almost childish prejudices and convictions 
—to which Rasputin always played up—counted for far more. 
They attended Church services two or three times every day, 
and honestly believed in God—but it was the God of the 
Romanoffs, whose first commandment to the faithful was that 
they should recognise the Emperor as his vice-regent on earth. 
Any proposal for the limitation of the royal powers, or for the 
introduction of some measure of representative authority into 
the government of Holy Russia, was to them not merely an 
impertinence—it amounted to sheer and deliberate blasphemy. 
Nothing but harm could come of allowing the busybodies of the 
Duma to talk. Thus they went to their doom, a doom predicted 
for them not merely by the wise men of Russia, but by everybody 
who had eyes to see—in all classes, from the very top to the 
very bottom of Russian society. 

The Tsarina was the granddaughter of Queen Victoria and was 
educated mainly in England under the direct supervision of her 
grandmother. She remained always half-English, and English 
was to the end the common language of the Russian Court. This 
tragic history suggests that she inherited a good many of her 
characteristics from “the great Queen.” Her arrogance, her 
independence, her scorn for the opinions of “ society,” her 
confident assurance of her own superior intelligence, her devotion 
to her husband and her family, her dislike of anything approaching 
Liberalism, her belief in the ultimate efficacy of whips and 
bayonets—all these she shared with her grandmother. But, 
unluckily, she possessed none of that tact and common sense, 
that acute political intelligence, that power of judging men and 
women, that capacity both to teach and to learn from great 
men, which made Queen Victoria the greatest constitutional 
monarch of modern ages. The Queen did the right thing often 


i 


against her own will and judgment, and relieved her feelings by 
expressing her mind to her friends in speech or writing. Her 
granddaughter kept silence and submitted to no judgment but 
her own—or to that of the mediumistic favourite of the moment, 

Her life was a tragedy from beginning to end. She must 
have been always, after her accession to the throne of Russia, 
one of the most continuously miserable women in the world. Yet 
it is impossible to deny that she deserved all that she suffered, 
and more than all. Out of sheer personal vanity she ruined 
Russia and made the path of Bolshevism broad and easy. She 
attempted to apply to twentieth-century Russia the standards 
of the Dark Ages, and she failed, inevitably and disastrously, 
Her ultimate fate has aroused natural and universal sympathy, 
but her end was humane compared to the fate and the bodily 
torture which she was instrumental in inflicting upon uncounted 
numbers of the very best of her subjects. She could spend 
fortunes of sympathy over a child who had bruised his finger and 
yet care nothing for political prisoners whose nails were torn 
out by the roots in the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. “ They 
need a severe lesson,” was the comment which best expressed 
her attitude. She was not a bad woman, but she was an utterly 
stupid woman, who, unless she were personally interested in a 
particular case, thought no more of the death of a man than of 
that of a mole or a wasp. She loved those around her and had 
no heart to condemn them even for patent treachery, but she 
feared and hated all that section of mankind which she did not 
know, and had in her mind and soul no mercy at all for those 
who questioned her husband’s right to behave as a despot or her 
own right to rule him. So she ruled him and destroyed him. 

She was indeed an altogether dreadful woman: ill-natured, 
ill-balanced, superstitious, suspicious and, above all, vain—vain 
even beyond the point at which vanity becomes a disease. All 
the efforts of her life were directed to the single purpose of main- 
taining the despotic authority of her husband and handing it 
on intact to her incurably diseased son. She knew that for his 
disease (hemophilia) she was hereditarily responsible, for it was 
in her family, and that knowledge doubly embittered her whole 
existence. What if her husband should die? With no son, who 
could wear the crown, she would become a nobody or—because 
of the universal hatred and contempt which she had earned— 
worse than anobody. She, the wisest, greatest and most beautiful 
woman in the world, could look forward only to ending her days 
in a powerless and friendless obscurity. Hence her unqualified 
and almost hysterical confidence in anyone who professed to be 
able to cure her son. She became the easiest of preys for every 
charlatan she met; and as she would tolerate no breath of 
criticism against her Rasputins or her Philippes, she was left 
in the end without one honest friend in the world. When she 
died she was probably mourned by no living soul. 

Princess Radziwill has done her work very well indeed. She 
did not like the Tsarina, of course, for no one did, but she has 
not allowed her personal dislike to colour her story in the least 
degree. She makes most of her main points merely by quoting 
the letters of the Empress and the private diary of the Emperor. 
Some of the entries which she quotes from the latter almost pass 
belief. When the Russian flagship, the Petropavlosk, was sunk in 
the war with Japan, the Emperor wrote : 

This morning I received the inexpressibly sad news that on the 
return of our squadron to Port Arthur our Admiral ship, the 
pe struck a mine and went down in an explosion in which 

ed Admiral Makaroff and most of the officers and men. I 
could not forget this terrible misfortune all day. After lunch Alix, 
who had a cold, went to bed. . I had dinner alone. May the 
will of God always be accomplished, and we ought to pray for his 
mercy, sinners that we are. 

Such was the last Tsar of all Russias! Hopelessly weak-minded 
and hopelessly insincere in all his dealings. That was the word 
most commonly employed by those who came in contact with 
him, “ insincere.” But the Empress was not insincere. That 
at least may be accounted to her for a sort of negative righteous- 
ness. She did not conceal her thoughts. She hated mankind 
and said so. Sir George Buchanan, the last British Ambassador 
to Russia, wrote of her that she was “of a shy and retiring 
disposition, but a born autocrat.” That perhaps is one of the 
best psychological descriptions we have of her. To be at once 
shy and domineering—that i is surely one of the worst combina- 
tions that it is possible to imagine. And when such characteristics 


are allied with extreme superstition—in one of her letters the 
Empress strongly urged her husband always “to comb his hair 
several times with Rasputin’s comb before seeing his Ministers ”— 
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their effect can hardly fail to be disastrous. 
early part of the war, Princess Radziwill writes : 
knew that [Russia] was heading for a catastrophe, 
Fey n 4 to relate, aie the ene catastrophe oa 
mean the end of the Empress and of her influence, and in the wish 
for that consummation the whole of Russia was united. 
In one sense this is a horrible book. Throughout its detailed 
story of how the wretched Alix alienated first the people, then 
the aristocracy and the Court, and finally the whole of the Imperial 
family, there runs a thread of tragic destiny. All the omens 
were adverse from the very day on which the last of the Romanoffs 
were married and crowned. There was never a silver lining to 
any of their clouds. They were foredoomed to disaster, and even 
the worst and most foolish decisions and actions of the Tsarina 
seem to have an air of having been dictated by some perverse 
power outside herself. One feels that it was not this poor foolish 
woman who ruined Russia, but some demonic force which used 
her weak body and brain for its own purposes. That is why we 
call it a horrible book; but, of course, it is a book which anyone 
who wants to understand the actual circumstances in which 
Bolshevism was born must certainly read. Incidentally, it is 
remarkably well written. 


Referring to the 


TWO MESSAGES FROM GERMANY 


Creative Understanding. By Counr Hermann KEYSERLING. 
Translated from the German by TERESA DUERR. Cape. 25s. 

The Recovery of Truth. By Counr HERMANN KEYSERLING. 
Translated from the German, in collaboration with the 
author, by Paut Four. Cape. 25s. 


Count Keyserling confronts the reviewer with this difficulty, 
that his message purports to result from a world-outlook, an 
insight he has attained into the essential nature of the universe ; 
and this, since he claims the freedom of the poet and scorns 
the cut-and-dried concepts of the professional ‘ thinker,” can 
be adequately stated only in his own words, which fill five or 
six volumes. 

Let us, however, try to summarise the message without reference 
tothe world-picture. We will then glance at the utterly different 
picture drawn by his most important rival, the other contemporary 
German philosopher who offers a systematic diagnosis of our 
ills. Oswald Spengler’s picture is anathema to Keyserling, who 
has tried to demolish it in Menschen als Sinnbilder—a book not 
yet available in English. Being a generalisation from facts and 
not, like Keyserling’s, a fabric of suggestively manipulated ideas, 
it lends itself more readily to description; being the opposite 
of Keyserling’s, it may, by suggesting what his world-view is 
not, help us to judge the worth of the message contained in the 
two books now translated into English. The translations are 
excellent, if not quite so good as that of the earlier Travel-Diary 
of a Philosopher. 

Exuberant confidence is Keyserling’s note throughout. I 
have travelled, he says in effect, the whole round of experience, 
and I know I am on the right track. Follow me, and you will 
lose that sense of barren and meaningless futility under which 
we all, more or less, groan. For “ it is altogether certain that 
man can change himself”; that you can—nay, that you must— 
be regenerated, and now. Salvation depends solely on inner 
adjustment, on a new kind of self-integration corresponding to 


the new and critical stage that human consciousness has reached. 


Without this we perish in the blind alley of mechanical civilisa- 
tion into which Europe has led mankind—a civilisation which, 
with its hypertrophy of intellect at the expense of spontaneous 
life, can never bear any but Dead Sea fruit. This does not mean 
“back to the animal,” nor “ back to the mystic East.” We 
cannot capitulate. We are born dynamic, with an urge com- 
pletely to understand, and thereby completely to conquer, this 
visible world of time and space, and we may not betray our 
nature, although it has torn us up by the roots, removed us 
ever farther from fertilising contact with the living reality that 
the East has always known. Bitterly, to be sure, do we need 
the “‘ metaphysical awareness” of the East, but for us there is 
only one path to it—the path, not of passive rejection, but of 
more and more actively conscious understanding. Now, we can 
find this path by a deliberate act of will, provided—this is the 
crux—that we reverse our obstinate tendency, which at heart 
we know for vain, to try to live by external formulations and 
abstract principles. We must turn the spirit inwards instead 
of outwards, cultivating “ insight ” instead of views and opinions. 


Then, and only then, shall we recover power to “ strike the 
basic tones of life’ in the cosmic harmony. Then will come 
knowledge of reality at a level where, above our present problems, 
there is no conflict between necessity and freedom. Then the 
inner man will rule; for the first time in history the Ruler-Sage 
will effectively appear, and the face of the world will be changed. 
This is the task of the moment, to be fulfilled by no spread of 
good sense, humanitarian effort, organisation of world-peace, 
and the like; as the new social organism comes to consciousness 
on a higher level all such problems will disappear, just as the 
problems agitating the bacteria in your intestines are non- 
existent for your mind. And everyone, within the frame of his 
daily business, can become here and now a focal point round 
which the new organism will grow; it is merely a matter of 
deliberately willing to live inwardly instead of outwardly. 

Perhaps this conveys nothing. And if it dimly conveys 
something, perhaps you hardly see how to begin. To this 
Keyserling would say that you only have to let his books make 
their impression; let them soak in, don’t dissect or reflect. Or, 
better still, come to his School of Wisdom at Darmstadt, not to 
hear a doctrine preached—all doctrines are poison—but to catch 
viva voce an attitude of the soul from those who already have 
it. Then you will begin to live spontaneously, harmoniously with 
your environment, as a bird builds its nest; then you will begin 
to be a Ruler-Sage. 

In a word, what Keyserling stands for is the restoration of its 
lost meaning to life; it is ‘ altogether certain” that this can 
be done. And this certainty follows, for him, from his insight 
into the nature of the universe, just as the contrary certainty 
of Spengler, who is positive that the ebb of meaning from life 
is irreversible, follows from his world-view. 

The essence of Spengler’s view is that we have to recognise a 
certain fact as ultimate, as the “ prime phenomenon” of our 
planet—the fact, namely, that the only conceivable embodiments 
and carriers of significance-are the great cultures; that these 
are natural organisms with a life-span of about a millennium; and 
that the birth of a “ culture-soul” is pure matter of chance. 
Within the organism destiny rules, chance outside. Just as in 
nature it is pure chance which of a million scattered seeds 
germinates, at what spot and when, so with the great cultures; 
history as a whole is not a system of causally connected influences ; 
it is like a field in which a few random plants grow and die. 
Outside these organisms it is a vain fancy that human life can 
be aught but meaningless chaos. Consider, for instance, what 
was happening in the area we call China before the Chinese 
culture-soul was born some 3,000 years ago—a jarring of tribes 
as historically meaningless as the relations between African tribes 
to-day; as meaningless, again, as the heaving of the human sea 
in China in our time; for that culture-soul began to stiffen and 
disintegrate about 2,000 years ago, and all possibility of signifi- 
cance died with it. As well try to revive a dead tree as to 
galvanise into life the culture that once grew on that territory, 
with its specific style in world-outlook, political institutions, arts, 
manners, dress, and so on—all the destined unfolding of the 
functions packed into that particular seed. And so throughout. 
Of the other great cultures that make up history, five have 
demonstrably run this course—the two earliest (Mesopotamia 
and Egypt), the two nearest to ourselves in the old world (the 
Classical and the “ Arabian ’’), and that of India—while one 
perished in its prime by pure chance (the “‘ Mexican,” cut off by 
a handful of adventurers from Europe), and the last, our own, 
is nearing its end. All have had their feudal childhood, their 
baroque maturity, their late civilisation stage, in which massy 
stone cities suck the life and power of the organism to the head, 
preluding the final rigor mortis. This last is the stage on which 
we, members of the West-European culture-soul (it was born 
about 1000 a.p. between the Seine and the Rhine), have now 
definitely entered. We are now in the stage of domination by 
““money.” This, together with the social and political organisa- 
tion bound up with it, must in due course crumble and give 
place to the domination of individual men and families 
(‘* Cesarism ”), which in its turn must be succeeded by universal 
‘“* fellaheendom,” Spengler’s name for the state in which the 
spirit, weary after generations of intensively developing con- 
sciousness, has exhausted all the possibilities originally latent in 
the culture and, top-heavy at last, collapses back to the primitive 
and the normal again. For non-significance is the normal, the 
emergence of cultures the exception. 

It will be seen that we have here two diametrically opposed 
world-pictures, agreeing only as regards the evil of our actual 
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state. For the one the universe is such that every individual 
not born within the circle of a great culture—i.e., at a time 
possessing at least some degree of historical significance— 
must be a_ spiritual fellaheen. This is destiny, so that 
anyone to-day who persuades himself that he is not far-gone 
in fellaheendom, and ineluctably so, is either a simpleton or a 
self-deceiver. For the other this is nonsense, since the 
universe is quite certainly of such a nature that, at our present 
point in history, anyone who likes can, by the proper exercise 
of conscious volition, not only escape the fellaheen condition 
towards which we are driving, but become a Ruler-Sage. Which 
picture is the more persuasive? Or has neither any value? 

With Spengler the dry bones of history seem to spring naturally 
to life. His conception of significance and destiny bears the 
stamp, not of a theory invented to explain the facts, but of a deep 
and genuine experience in the light of which the facts order 
themselves. That is the strength of his picture; it is a synthesis 
of the kind that, once understood, automatically carries con- 
viction, and as such it will probably come to be valued as a solid 
contribution both to our self-knowledge and to our insight into 
the nature of things. At the same time it seems unlikely that 
anyone will ever acquiesce in its dogmatism. Is it so certain 
that our civilisation must run the same course as the others? 
And the mind revolts against a view that would rule out all 
possibility of any sense of cosmic significance save that which 
emerges by pure chance; all religious, all poetic genius has 
always fumbled instinctively for a world-outlook in which every- 
thing has significance at all times—if only we could see it. But 
that is precisely what Spengler dogmatically denies; his picture 
proclaims that nothing outside its own frame can be accessible 
to human knowledge. 

Here is Keyserling’s opportunity, for he professes to know that 
something outside is accessible. If he asserts that you and I, 
creatures of a late civilisation, can bring meaning back into 
life if only we will, that is because he professes to know reality 
intuitively as compact of meaning throughout; to know that 
there is a higher cosmic meaning on which, and not on pure 
chance, all mundane significance depends; and to know that 
we can establish living contact with this superior reality. In 
other words, he pictures the universe as essentially “ spiritual,” 
and such that there is hope for all. Is the picture plausible, 
the hope cheering? The answer will depend on our mood, for 
there is nothing here to prove or disprove. It is as if he exhibits 
the crystal of his experience, turning it about, now one facet, 
now another; see what a fierce, steady, central glow! At times 
we fancy we do see; then, while admiring the dexterity and 
the ambition of the manipulator, we suspect the crystal to be 
paste, the experience to be not wholly authentic; whereas the 
doubts suggested by Spengler’s perspectives are not of that 
kind, whatever protest they may stimulate against their claim 
to be the whole knowable truth. JOHN FRANKLIN. 


PAULO-POST-FUTURISM 


London Aphrodite, 1928-1929. 
Fanfrolico Press. 15s. 


So that which we have been anticipating has arrived. The 
revolutionaries of yesterday are found to be the mild and milky 
conservatives of to-day, and the shockers of 1925 are being 
hurried off in the tumbrils to be shocked in their turn by the 
young St. Justs of 1929. We knew, of course, already that 
Mr. Squire and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy were anzmic 
antediluvians; but we now learn that Mr. James Joyce is to 
be flung into the same Gehenna. “ Modernity,” we read, “ like 
maternity, is out of date.” Mr. Lawrence is a prurient Puritan; 
Mr. T. S. Eliot is only negatively progressive—he has been, like 
Dante, “‘ meagre many a year”; Mr. Wyndham Lewis means well, 
but in his actual accomplishment is “an obstruction of the 
worst kind in the road of a vital integration”; and Mr. Aldous 
Huxley himself, whom one would have thought tolerably young 
even yet, is, since Antic Hay, a mere senile bore. 

The politicians fare no better than the men of letters. 
Mr. Baldwin has his opponents, but few of them are so ferocious 
as to prefer bloodshed to “ Safety First” or paving-stones to 
broccoli. These new young men, however, are all for a dose 
of Bakunin. “ Revolutionary theory,” say they, “ if it does not 
lead to street-fighting, is tepid air—not even hot.” And as for 
the moralists and philosophers, Kant is cant, and even Catullus 
not free enough from the shibboleths of the senes severiores. 
One of these young poets assures us that he has “rhymed as 
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many rhymes as he has kissed, and kissed as many times as he hag 
has rhymed with kisses.” He would seem to be a skylark who 
never knew love’s sad satiety. His perseverance, at any rate, 
deserves respect; but we see no real reason for his open contempt 
for those whose osculatory record he has so triumphantly beaten; 
any more than we can see why a poet who rarely punctuates, 
and ends his lines anywhere and anyhow, should despise Mr. E. E, 
Cummings, who, after all, has tried his best. Why kick down the 
ladder by which you rose? Besides, contempt is no sign of 
genius. If you think of it, anybody, however feeble, can contrive 
to despise anybody else. 

This is, in fact, the revolt of the babies against their nursemaids, 
We had, as we have said, been expecting it for some time. It 
is a law of nature that every generation should be despised by 
the next, and it was high time that the cradle should find a 
voice for its contempt. That voice Mr. Jack Lindsay and his 
coadjutors have given it. They have taken care to adapt their 
language to the character they have assumed; knowing that 
the phraseology of babies is often difficult for grown-ups to 
interpret, they have carefully mimicked at least the unintelligi- 
bility. “‘We declare war,” they say, “against everybody, 
especially against all debauchees of the distracted nerves, or 
ascetics of the intellect who abstract the fluid geometries from their 
true action.” We have never heard, even from the perambulator, 
a sentence harder to understand; but then infants, crying for 
the light, are often obscure. Nor is the obscurity lightened by 
the self-contradictions which now and then emerge. “ You 
cannot get blood from a stain,” says Mr. P. R. Stephensen; 
yet elsewhere we are told that these juvenile propagandists will 
** draw blood from the bloodless.” Incidentally, Mr. Stephensen 
has the right incunabulatory love of a pun. “ Freud,” he 


says, ““means Joy, not Joyce; there is no sale for poetry . 


because there is no poetry for sale; the gods whelp those who 
whelp themselves.” 

When we read further in order to discover what this revelation 
is, the aim of which is to abolish everything more than five or 
six years old, we find to our sorrow that it is not so new after all. 
The Fanfrolico Press has already published Petronius in full, 
the Lysistrata of Aristophanes, and Homage to Sappho; it will 
shortly publish the Mimes of Herondas. And the present 
performance, genius apart, is of the same class as these ancient 
masterpieces. This ultra-modern revolt is thus nothing but a 
reversion to something very old indeed. There is nothing new 
in those who dislike the sun. These babies think they have 
found out something fresh; they have merely succeeded in nosing 
out something putrid with antiquity. They are like those boys 
at school who, while never rising above the fourth form, find a 
sort of substitute for intellect in the “ you know what” and 
“*T pass over that ” of which Byron speaks as the ‘“ knowledge ” 
too frequently picked up at public schools. This is a superiority 
which decent boys are not inclined to deny them. Of this sort 
of thing there is plenty in this volume; and in one long-continued 
story, entitled ‘“‘ Dung of Pegasus,” there is more than plenty. 

Not all, it is true, is of this kind. There are verses, by Mr. Jack 
Lindsay, of which the following is a specimen, and to which we 
may apply the old saying, that they will be read when Homer and 
Virgil are forgotten : 

The barren fields of herbless death 
to bleach bones ground by God stamp them out 
by life’s dark rhythms catcalls 
hope at last and whisky 
more than Christ’s blood delight 
of the crowing sun 
resurrection from silence bleeding white to tramp on life’s 
face put it out 

No says the sun. 

There is another poem, by Mr. Sherard Vines, of a higher 

order, entitled Roman Pavement. It is learned and allusive : 
Summanus hangs head downward in the breathless cave 
Of Midnight, his dragons knotted round him, 
Pointing a basilisk. 

Marry, this is somewhat: this is punctuated. We turn 8 
page, and hear that “ March has drawn chromatic modes from 
roadside wires.” This is metaphor. 

The general effect of the book is tolerably well summed up in 
some lines that struck our eye : 

Blessing the earth in malice every evening 

With a lop-sided bulge. 

That’s how it seems, deep evil, endlessly amused at 
something 


The book is certainly lop-sided ; it tries to be deeply evil and is 
innocuously shallow; and if it is endlessly amused, it endlessly 
fails to be anything but tedious. E. E. KE. 
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FROM CLOYNE TO STUTTGART 


Berkeley Selections. Edited by Mary Wairon CaLkins. 

7 Scribner. 3s. 6d. 

Hegel’s Logic of World and Idea. With an Introduction by 
Henry S. Macran. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

In recent years philosophers generally have been paying 
increasing respect to Berkeley. ‘ Idealists’’ and “ realists” 
alike of the new schools, both here and on the Continent, incline 
to lay proprietary hands on his thought, and quarrel over his 
name and proper classification. In England, literary criticism 
begins to do justice to the author of the Dialogues of Hylas and 
Philonous, of the Querist and of Siris. Mr. Herbert Read, for 
instance, has spoken of a style “ almost the purest and most 
serene ’” in English prose—that of the Bishop of Cloyne. Professor 
Calkins’s book of selections appears, therefore, at an opportune 
moment. The writings of Berkeley have not been easily obtain- 
able; it is almost thirty years since Fraser published the second 
and last reissue of an English collected edition; and some should 
be glad to read Berkeley for themselves. The present volume 
gives in full the Theory of Vision, the Principles of Human Know- 
ledge and the Hylas Dialogues. In these will be found Berkeley’s 
arguments against the existence of matter and for the famous 
principles, esse est percipi. They were Berkeley’s first books, 
and in them is all of him that has mattered to subsequent 
philosophy. Yet the literary masterpiece of the Irish Plato may 
have been Siris, a metaphysical fantasy of his old age as Bishop 
of Cloyne, and Miss Calkins has made an excellent choice of 
passages, some quaint and others lovely, from this strange 
and neglected book. The Discourse on Passive Obedience gives 
Berkeley’s ethics, and selections from a book of economics for 
Irishmen, the Querist, reveal not only his philanthropic side but 
also his modernity. With all this Professor Calkins provides a 
short sketch of Berkeley’s interesting and varied life and an 
introduction to the philosophy. It is a pity space is not found for 
any of the Commonplace Book, the abbreviated private memoranda 
kept by Berkeley from 1703 to 1707, during his audacious boy- 
hood in Dublin : a unique document (thought worthy of separate 
publication in Italy, Germany and France, though not yet in 
England). To read it is to enter a hive of ideas. 

Professor Calkins’s valuable preface summarises and discusses 
the criticisms, old and new, of Berkeley’s philosophy. She holds 
that Berkeley has established, in the face of subsequent criticisms, 
his immaterialism and his personalism, having ‘“ formulated 
clearly a conception of a world that is through and through 
mental.” This does not mean that his doctrine provides a 
coherent philosophy or idealism. All philosophy, Hegel said, 
must be an idealism, because philosophy contrasts appearance 
and reality, fact and truth, or is nothing; absolute materialism 
itself is in a sense an idealism, since, to quote from Dr. Macran’s 
introduction to the Logic of World and Idea, the matter to 
which it would reduce all existence cannot be a sensuous presence, 
but must be an intangible universal. Materialism is a “‘ crass ” 
or incoherent idealism, however; as Berkeley argued in his 
Principles of Human Knowledge, principle and matter are in- 
compatible terms, seeing that the term ‘“ matter” implies 
visibility, audibility, tangibility. Berkeley was right; but his 
own doctrine of the non-existence of matter is, from the Hegelian 
standpoint, not philosophy at all, but merely an artless if para- 
doxical realism and piece of common sense. Berkeley’s doctrine, 
says his disdainful compatriot, Dr. Macran, ‘‘ does not concern 
itself at all with the eternities and universalities of thought, 
but merely inspects the world of existence and comes to the 
conclusion that all existence is mental: the term ‘ idealism’ (or 
‘philosopher ’) is therefore badly used when applied to him.” 

This explains why contemporary realists (or, as it would be 
better to say, naturalists), who want to knife philosophy or (what 
amounts to the same thing) merge it into science, have discovered 
affinities in Berkeley, who questioned the power of science to 
explain anything. Berkeley’s fault for a Hegelian like Dr. 
Macran is in their eyes his merit. The intimate objective of the 
neo-realists is the reassertion of the autonomy of nature, and 
they must therefore reject Berkeley’s mentalism, which renders 
nature as a fiction. But they can applaud his vigorous criticism 
of the older materialism, the hypotheses of which have recently 
become a nuisance to science. ‘‘ At the beginning of the period,” 
says Dr. Whitehead, “‘ Berkeley made all the right criticisms, 
at least in principle.’ The principle is maintained, but, as 
Dr. Santayan has explained, distressing consequences are evaded 


by alleging that though things are compacted of ideas, they 
exist independently of knowledge. Berkeley, it is true, as 
champion of Christianity against scepticism, found himself obliged 
(notably in Siris) to attempt to graft Platonism and the eternities 
upon his empirical epistemology. But that he failed in this 
endeavour is admitted on all hands. His present editor, writing as 
an idealist, points out again the unsatisfactoriness of his theistic 
argument and his failure to show how (seeing that no idea can 
resemble a spirit) spirit can be known and solipsism avoided. 

Dr. Macran introduces the second and third parts of Hegel’s 
Subjective Logic with a discourse on idealism, limited and absolute. 
The effort of the absolute idealist is to make thought explain fact 
and demonstrate that, in spite of all explanations of existence, 
there is nothing over and above thought. This was the task 
bequeathed to Hegel by his predecessors, limited idealists. 
The persistent problems remain; but to turn to Hegel after 
Berkeley is like entering another world. The difference of feeling 
is as great as one would experience in putting down, say, Pope’s 
Essay and taking up some abstruse mathematical treatise. A 
student at Hegel’s lectures has deseribed the hard Swabian speech 
in which with agony the thinker of Stuttgart had to seek syllable 
by syllable the right expression. Berkeley, even when he pro- 
poses the severest test of metaphysical sagacity, is always the 
man of letters, graceful and easy-mannered; in Hegel a technical 
vocabulary, a style and construction at once harsh and artificial, 
together with an assumption that the reader possesses all but 
the ultimate knowledge, present preliminary obstacles to even 
the best-intentioned, and have led others hostile to speculative 
thought to dismiss him as the supreme mystagogue of verbalism 
among his kind. Berkeley is all for simpleness, for cutting off 
useless labour and conciliating the vulgar, and what departs 
from ordinary thought is for him a “‘ method of clearing up doubts 
by nonsense”; but Hegel (in one of the many both profound and 
poetic phrases with which he surprises) calls philosophy the 
“ bat of Minerva which flies in the twilight.” 


INDIAN MURDER CASES 


Indian Village Crimes. By Sir Cec Watsu. Benn. 10s. 6d. 
Indian criminal trials differ from those of this country in many 
important respects, some of them advantageous to such a collection 
of cases as Sir Cecil Walsh has brought together, some of them 
not. In the first place there is always a fascinating air of mystery 
about an Indian trial, owing to the obvious perjury of about 
two-thirds of the witnesses. You begin with a veritable mountain 
of lies, and dig in it patiently, in the hope of eventually coming 
upon the truth. The only evidence of any value in India—as in 
Egypt—is circumstantial evidence. The Indian witness has no 
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idea of truth, as we understand the word. He will swear a man’s 
life away as readily as a European will shoot a dog, and often 
with no apparent motive. Even when he is speaking the truth, 
he will get all his dates wrong, and will embroider his story with 
childishly mendacious details; or he will abscond out of pure 
cowardice before the case comes on, thus creating inevitable 
prejudice against his own side. Sir Cecil Walsh quotes cases 
where men accused of murder in village faction fights have set 
up two defences at the same time, one an apparently cast-iron 
alibi and the other an equally well-supported plea of self-defence ! 
It never occurs to a witness simply to say what he knows: he 
will recite some fairy tale of his own invention, or something that 
he thinks will please the police—and the police are often stupid 
and sometimes corrupt, as Sir Cecil Walsh shows in his amazing 
story of a “police pantomime,” as he calls it, an imaginary 
dacoity, involving the arrest of several men, deliberately and 
elaborately staged in order that the local inspector might secure 
promotion. In these circumstances there is always more chance 
in an Indian than in an English trial of some dramatic disclosure, 
or some sudden recantation by a leading witness. And the 
verdict is in doubt to the end. In about half Sir Cecil Walsh’s 
cases—most of them murders—it was found impossible to convict 
anybody on the evidence, and the mysteries remain mysteries 
to this day. 

But against all these undoubted advantages—from the point of 
view of the general reader—must be set one serious and almost 
fatal deficiency in these Indian cases—and that is the absence of 
any full official record of the trial. Sir Cecil Walsh has evidently 
had to work on the barest summaries of the proceedings. There 
is nothing here to indicate the demeanour of the various witnesses, 
none of the clash of wits which we get in cross-examination, none 
of the awful dignity and almost Greek inevitability of most English 
murder trials, as they work their way through each measured 
stage to the final tragedy of the verdict and the black cap. 
Indeed, Sir Cecil can tell us little about the actual trials; and the 
consequence is that to fill up his space he often has to descend to 
mere “‘ padding ’—disquisitions on the Indian system of land 
tenure and the like. Yet, within the limits, he tells his stories 
remarkably well, and he has certainly got hold of some astounding 
eases. There were the two sportsmen, for instance, who, on 
shikari, accidentally shot one of their beaters through the 
stomach. The man sat on the ground, holding in his bowels and 
howling with pain. A hurried consultation, and they decided to 
kill him. If he by chance recovered, the fact would certainly 
appear that they were shooting over Government land, where 
they had no right to be. So they silenced him by cutting 
his throat. And then, to conceal his identity, they hacked his 
head clean off, and took it away with them. One is glad to know 
that they were eventually convicted and hanged. Chaman, 
the fakir, after a rough-and-tumble with a rival faction in his 
village, murdered his own mother-in-law in order to be able to 
produce a corpse in evidence against his enemies; and an aged 
cultivator, Har Narain, was beaten to death with staves for no 
reason whatever except that it was desired by certain persons to 
bring a charge of murder against one of his neighbours. There is 
a horrible case of child sacrifice, and another of a murder in a 
Hindu temple. The details are lurid enough for any “ shocker ”’ ; 
and in every case a charge of perjury might reasonably have been 
brought against most of the witnesses—but then the Indian 
courts would have nothing else to do. 

Sir Cecil Walsh makes only one practical suggestion—that 
accused persons should be allowed to give evidence on their own 
behalf, as in England. In spite of his low opinion of the veracity 
of Indian witnesses, he seems to think that this would help. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Milligan Case. Edited by Samuet Kuavus. American Trials 
Series. Routledge. 15s. 

This new series of famous American trials is a very timely publication, 
and will no doubt secure the patronage of at least a proportion of that 
reading public in this country who are always ready for more 
trials. It is doubtful whether any form of literature is more secure 
in the loyalty of its own particular public than this, provided only 
that the editor shows ordinary know and discretion. The 
American editors have, at any rate, plenty of the former. And if 
they seem to show a tendency towards mere wordiness for its own 
sake—if they give rather too much space to forensic eloquence and 
too little to the facts—that is not their fault, but the fault of those 
who took part in the Milligan trial, which happens to be first on this 
list. It is, quite frankly, a dull case—though of vast importance 
legally—being concerned with the right (which it established) of a 


<< 


civilian court to override the decision of a court-martial, though the 
latter be taken near the fighting front in time of war. Later we are 
to get livelier cases, one or two poisoning mysteries, the interminable 
Sacco and Vanzetti trial, and so forth. Perhaps it would have been 
wiser to start with one of these. But the series will almost certainly 
succeed. 


The Gytrash of Goathland, and other Yorkshire Legends. By Micuacrr, 
TemPLeE. Selwyn and Blount. 5s. 

The publishers’ repetition of the claim that the author is a 
“'Twentieth-Century Dr. Johnson” is inept and pointless, but his 
eight stories of folklore and legend, mostly belonging to Cleveland and 
the Esk, are agreeably told in a good, easy style. The gibes at science 
and the matter-of-fact critic seem to us occasionally overdone. Stories 
going back to the days of the monks, when the cruelty of great lords 
was only restrained by the Church, and belief in witchcraft and 
apparitions was universal, are best told without any apology or 
explanation. Some of the legends are familiar to us, but we should have 
been glad to know how far they rely on actual sources and how much 
the author has filled in. He evidently knows the district very well, 
and his genial enthusiasm will appeal to all those who have tramped 
over the moors, paused over the beauties of the Esk, or even, greatly 
daring, leapt across the Strid. 


Man and Civilization: An Inquiry into the Bases of Contemporary Lite, 
By Joun Storck. Constable. 15s. 

Those who hold with Bosanquet that philosophy is for philosophers 
and that those who have not enjoyed its discipline have no concern 
in its argument may put this book aside. It is not for them. But 
those who hold that without some knowledge of the basic principles 
that govern man’s relation to his environment, physical and mental, 
there can be no real understanding of the problems, social, political 
and economic, by which we are faced, will find Professor Storck’s 
exposition of his subject welcome. There is nothing novel in the book 
save its object, which is to present to intelligent people “a non- 
technical yet sufficiently dignified interpretation of human activity 
in fundamental agreement with the results of recent study in the fields 
of psychology, anthropology and sociology.”” The book reads like 
the talk of a cultivated, widely-read man, who, in dealing with the 
wealth of material at his disposal, is always careful to separate the 
debatable theories of his authorities from their solid contributions 
to our knowledge of man as a biological individual and as a member of 
a highly complex civilisation. We are concerned throughout with 
what demonstrably is, and not at all with what in anybody’s opinion 
ought to be. Professor Storck offers us no solutions of our problems, 
but he does give that much-derided person the “‘ plain man ” a method 
of approach to the great questions of the day which should improve 
his understanding and sharpen his judgment. 








“The New Statesman” 
and a New Satirist 


To-morrow 
Never Comes 


By R. L. DUFFUS. 7/6 net 


* His pees is wider than the exploitation 
of the humour and romance of Latin America. 
He combines something of the satire on 
modern politics and big business which was 
attempted by C. E. Montague in Off the Map, 
with a good deal of the irony and general 
outlook on life which are to be found in the 
works of Mr. Norman Douglas. These, in the 
setting of Santa Eulalia, make an unexpec- 

iquant and agreeable compound, and I 
have no hesitation in recommending To-morrow 
Never Comes to any reader who likes an 
original flavour in his fiction. If one looks at 
it merely as a story of adventure, it is extremely 
well told. The satire on statesmen, generals 
and armies has a distinct edge, and Mr. Duffus 
contrives to extract a certain freshness from 
the well-worn topic of the ironic contrast 
between the Southern and Northern tempera- 
ments. .. . Adelightful story... . Mr. Duffus 
is among the most Promising authors America 
has sent us in recent years.’ 


E. S. in New Statesman. 


“ Punch ” says: “Mr. Duffus has a real gift for 
farcical comedy and this tale is genuinely amusing.” 
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— wherever you get Barneys 


You may live in Hong Kong and yet smoke 
Barneys Tobacco in Factory-fresh condi- 
tion. And in any Moorland Village, at 
home, you can do likewise . . . . such is 
the genius and virtue of the Barneys 
‘“‘ EVERFRESH ”’ Container. 


It imprisons the freshness of the packing 
room ; its cheery contents, sweet, fresh and 
fragrant, yield to the pull of a rubber tab, 
in a week, or a month, or even a year. 


Barneys in this ‘“‘ EVERFREsH ”’ Tin is good 
Tobacco kept good: to the goodness of the 
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John Sinclair, Ltd. (Export Dept. N.S.), Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


early days when only Edinburgh knew it, 
and to that maintained goodness which 
gained it world-wide fame in fifteen short 
years, is now added this miracle of science 
which takes the freshness of the factory 
into the wild places. 


At home you can buy Barneys (medium), 
Punchbowle (full strength) and Parsons 
Pleasure (the mild form of Barneys) in the 
‘“EVERFRESH” Container and in the 
original “ Flat” Tin so convenient for the 
hip or jacket pocket. Home Prices: 2 oz. 
2/3, 4.0z. 4/6. Sold also in 1-oz. ‘‘ leads.” 
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A PIONEER WORK 


Introduced by 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 


SEX IN 
CIVILIZATION 


Over thirty distinguished scientists and 
sociologists, including William McDougall, 
W. J. Fielding, Fritz Wittels, Judge Ben 
Lindsey, etc., have contributed to this 
notable attempt to face with intelligent 
courage the problems of sex as they exist 
to-day. 





‘It contains an immense amount of authentic 
material in the shape both of careful obser- 
vation and of pertinent and stimulating 
commentary.”—New Statesman. 20s. 
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Judge Jenkins. Edited by Wiuuiam H. Terry. Cayme Prey 
10s. 6d. 


Here is the story, gathered from contemporary documents, of Judg 
Jenkins, who, having at the age of sixty taken up arms for his soverej 
Charles I., was captured by the Parliamentary forces and lodged inte 
Tower, and thereafter impeached for refusing to obey the Houg, 
When brought to the Bar of the House of Commons he refused ty 
plead or to acknowledge the authority. He would have been sentenceq 
to death had not one member shrewdly suggested that that was his 
desire; and the sentence was made a fine of £1,000 and perpetuaj 
imprisonment: and a prisoner the doughty old gentleman remained 
until the Restoration. It is well that this stout-hearted legal precisiay 
should be rescued from the oblivion that has befallen him, for, mis. 
chievous as his theory of the sanctity of the King’s person may have 
been, his sturdy loyalty, his forthright interpretation of the lay 
as he saw it, and his eager expectancy of martyrdom, which Parliament 
had the wit to deny him, reveal him as a character that could ill be 
spared from our gallery of Caroline worthies. Mr. Terry gives us 4 
rough outline of the Judge’s career and character, in a brief introduc. 
tion and biography; but the book itself is concerned with the vindica. 
tions which Jenkins issued from his prisons; with the legal arguments 
he advanced against those of Master Prynne and Henry Parker, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and with accounts of Jenkins’s defiance of the House, 
The old man’s arguments are pedantic enough; but his contention 
that there was no legal machinery whereby a King could be removed 
from his office was probably sound, and it has to be remembered that 
Jenkins was no sycophant, for he had in his time opposed the methods 
used by Charles I. for raising money, and had suffered for opposing 
the excesses of one of the bishops. 


On the Bottom. By Commander Epwarp E.tsserc. Constable, 
10s. 

Commander Ellsberg, who was in charge of the expedition sent out 
by the harassed American Navy Department to raise the submarine 
S 51, has a magnificent story to tell. The S 51 was rammed in 
September, 1925, and sank fifteen miles from land in one of the 
stormiest parts off the North American coast. To raise her seemed an 
almost impossible task, but in simple, if sometimes technical, language 
—which does not hamper the reader and, in fact, heightens the interest 
—Commander Ellsberg describes, stage by stage, his heartbreaking 
and eventually successful labours. They resolved themselves mainly 
into the most astonishing and heroic feats of diving. At one hundred 
and thirty feet the perils of diving are considerable, and it seems that 
in this task new dangers and difficulties presented themselves every 
day. The courage and ingenuity with which they were met are 
amazing. There is not a chapter which has not its thrill. One diver 
was hauled to the surface almost dead because, owing to the cold, the 
moisture in his air pipe had frozen and choked it; another, owing to 
a leak in his suit, was suddenly “* spread-eagled,” was unable to move 
his arms to signal, and was eventually hauled to the surface with his 
suit torn in half, almost drowned; another engaged in hosing a tunnel 
under the submarine was trapped by the tunnel falling in. Commander 
Ellsberg himself went down with a torch to saw through a steel mast, 
and ~~ a vivid account of his sensations. In order to avoid the 
treacherous changes in pressure, the divers were hauled up in easy 
stages and were obliged to wait for a couple of hours swinging ninety 
feet below the surface. The monotony, silence, cold and darkness 
were nerve-racking, and it is not surprising that the men at the 
telephones on deck heard inane singing, muttering and frightful 
blasphemy going on below. Interrupted by storms, and weakened 
by the awful life aboard little ships that were thrown about on the 
heavy seas like corks, Commander Ellsberg and his heroic company 
were able to complete their task in just under a year and, not without 
some final anxious episodes, were able to tow the wreck into New York. 
= is the kind of book one cannot put down until one has come to 

e end. 


Adventures with Bernard Shaw. By Dan Riper. Morley and 
Mitchell Kennerley. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Rider describes one or two meetings with Shaw in 1907. The 
book is — and does not give anything like so good a picture of 
Shaw’s early years in London, when he was lecturer, and writing 
dramatic criticism, as is given in Shaw’s own preface to The Unsocial 
Socialist. Still, it contains some amusing anecdotes, which are well 
told. One gets a vivid glimpse of Shaw fighting Hyndman on the 
platform—Shaw standing with arms folded and saying: ‘‘ Marx 
is as dead as mutton. I, Bernard Shaw, have killed him”; Hyndman 
jumping up from his seat in a rage and shouting, “ It’s a lie! I tell 
you it’sa lie!” The old Star poster, too, is reproduced here : ‘* BERNARD 
Suaw ovr aut Nicut.” Shaw had gone for a holiday to Wales and 
had lost his way in the mountains. Mr. Rider was lucky enough 
to get hold of a diary of Shaw’s, written at the same time as Love 
Among the Artists. It was “a strictly proper diary,” in which “ every 
detail was entered neatly and spaced with care ’—as one might have 
expected. If Mr. Rider had been able to quote from this diary (it left 
his possession soon after he obtained it), his book would have been 
more substantial. As it is, there is not very much Shaw in it. 


Pons Asinorum, or the Future of Nonsense. By Grorcr EDINGER 
and E. T. C. NEEP. To-Day and To-morrow Series. Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d. 

“True nonsense,” write the authors of this little book, “must be 
aimless humour—the humour that makes fun as opposed to the 
humour that makes fun of things.” This is true, and yet—in literature, 
at any rate—nonsense may be far removed from humour. The fools 
songs of Elizabethan comedy are often whimsical nonsense with & 
touch of sadness. The inconsequence of the refrain in ballades like 
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THE REALIST 


The New Fournal of Scientific Humanism 
Price 2s. net. 


Leading Contents for September 


Imperialism, The Open Conspiracy, 
Lord Melchett and Lord 
Beaverbrook . . « H.G. Wells 


How I came by my Creed . Bertrand Russell 
The Size of Living Things . . Julian Huxley 
Actinotherapy . . . W.E. Dixon E 
The Water Supply of England . J. H. Coste oa ee "ana ea 
Speech on Parliamentary Reform John Stuart Mill Of especial interest and importance is the publication of this authentic 
Germany's Attitude to other life-story of aan Mary. al pon vad jf privileged 
. ortunities for obtaining many hitherto un ash tails concern- 
Countries TRE ke” <5 Dr. M. J. Bonn 4 the early life of ios Tne , So sen pon of her unfailing 
_ = in France . Julian Benda sympathy and charm, Princess Mary has won for herself the very 
arliament be made 
Representative ? 


deep affection of all classes of people, and this book is assured of an 
Ramsay Muir unusually enthusiastic reception. (Ready 6th September.) 
Money and the Relief of Ge 
ployment . . . . Amber Blanco White 


THROUGH TERROR to FREEDOM 
Industrial Democracy in Great 








HUTCHINSON & Co. 


have the honour to 
announce 


PRINCESS MARY 


Viscountess Lascelles 

(Uniform with the Duchess of York) 
AN INTIMATE AND AUTHORITATIVE LIFE-STORY OF THE 
ONLY DAUGHTER OF THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
UEEN, BY ONE WHO HAS HAD SPECIAL FACILITIES, AND 
UBLISHED WITH THE APPROVAL OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


by EVELYN GRAHAM 








Sriteia W. Milne-Bail by STELLA ARBENINA (Baroness Meyendorff) 
The Greek S ied nd th Balk. ; —- In one large handsome volume, profusely illustrated, 188. net. 
Anomaly ’ A ‘ 4 a a0 A. E. E. Reade Stella Arbenina is married to Baron Paul Meyendorff, and lived in 


Petrograd until 1918, when she escaped from a Bolshevik prison. In 
this book she gives a vivid personal account of her life before the war; of 
her acquaintance with a host of famous people in politics, art, drama and 
literature. (Ready 6th September.) 


The Foreigner in England . « GJ. Renier 


etc., etc., etc. 





To be obtained through all Booksellers, Ratlway 
Bookstalls, and from 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., London, W.C.2. 


Send Post Card for List. - 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Lid., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE. 

















Chose “DORMEONE” 


No less than Eighteen Entrants in British Open Championship 
~—— to brand New Lotus “DORMEONE” Shoes during the Tournament. 


Introduced at the Open Tournament, at Muirfield, and 
carefully examined by the most critical of all golfers—the 
“Open” entrants—LOTUS “ DORMEONE” Golf Shoes 
found an instant welcome and an immediate place as 
a genuine contribution towards better golf. Lotus 
“DORMEONES ” were chosen because, apart from the fact 
that Lotus stands for the finest in shoe there are three 
main features about these shoes which strongly appeal to 
all serious golfers. 





py aeagy e Model Ne. 2210 
in Bi vous Civege ane Lasioe 
Sele. 13 Lined throughout with 

russet calf, Sole. 42/-. 
Model o. 221%. In Brown 
Chrome with Lotus 


moulded rubberised sole. be 
Model No. 2212. White ch 
and Brown Willow 

whole cut, leather li 

ded Sole. Price 45/-. 

Model No. 2112 as above. In 
jy 4 Shoes for women 


are now ready in similar styles 
to the men’s. Prices from 32/6. 








1.-THE ““DORMEONE” 


= ‘at the hs josey 
ce the arch he 


extra ligament. Takes all 
che strain of the low 
a ead be hel ‘ou to 
s golf 

a out , 2. 


from LOTUS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


2.-THE ““DORMEONE” 
LOW HEEL, 

only ?” high, throws 
the weight of the body 
well back and enforces 
a correct stance. Near- 
est yet to the ideal of 
playing bare-foot. 


3.-THE ““DORMEONE” 
FLEXIBLE SHOE, 
gtips the ground! The 
nails are clenched in 
They the shoe is made. 
cannot pengwese 
e insoles and _can- 
pad get loose. And you 
cannot sli 


LOTUS DORMEONE 
Go Lf S hoes 
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““Troy Town” or the country song “A partridge, a partri in a 
pear-tree,” is decorative and no more funny than a scroll in a 
manuscript. Even Lear, the most moonstruck of all nonsense writers, 
does not always move to laughter. The authors of Pons Asinorum 
should have illustrated this point better. They leave the reader 
unconvinced on another difficult point: how to determine nonsense 
in matters where sense is not easily defined—in music, for example, 
clothes or food. Is Honegger’s Pacific 231 nonsense music? Are 
bowler-hats and oysters sensible? Convention obviously plays a 
large part here, and the test is not altogether one of reasonableness. 
Pons Asinorum ranges over a wide field of nonsense, beginning with 
primitive religious ritual and ending with the organised incoherence of 
American college yells. The quotations are mostly from English 
and American writers. The future of nonsense, apparently, will be 
determined by newspapers and advertisements and communal joking. 
It does not seem to be much ofa future. But the authors of Pons 
Asinorum do not deal with this until the last few pages. 


About Motoring 
BRITISH CARS OVERSEAS 


N the effort to absorb unemployed men into other industries, 
I the public mind is becoming very critical of British in- 
dustries. Especially has the motor industry been attacked 
for its failure to establish a monopoly in Great Britain with the 
aid of Safeguarding, and in our overseas dominions with the aid 
of preference, and even on the Continent, where it sells at no 
local disadvantage in respect of American imports. It is widely 
held that such failures are due to lack of enterprise, faulty 
salesmanship, and stupid design. All these charges can fairly 
be brought in the past tense, but it is doubtful if they can be 
sustained in the present. Until quite recent days the British 
maker planned his car exclusively for the home market. Visitors 
from abroad were quite welcome at his showrooms, and were 
even assisted in exporting any car which they purchased. But 
there the manufacturer considered that his responsibility ceased. 
A cable from South Africa or Japan for spare parts would be 
answered by a pro forma invoice, unless the customer had pre- 
viously arranged for a credit. No factory dreamt of maintaining 
a stock of spare parts overseas, or of organising a repair service 
in countries where its cars were used. The British industry 
was not prepared to lose money on an overseas market for a few 
opening years; in fact, when we consider the vicissitudes of 
most British motor factories on the home market, we dare not 
say that any of them could have afforded to spend money as 
ground bait, even in the Dominions. 


* * * 


In the meantime, the American motor-car industry was de- 
veloping by leaps and bounds. From the outset it enjoyed one 
great asset in the fact that its cars were designed for a country 
in which a comparatively short mileage of good roads was 
supplemented by an enormous mileage of rough tracks. These 
conditions approximated to the surfaces of our Dominions. 
British cars, on the other hand, were planned for the finest roads 
in the world; and their design was dictated by a taxation law 
which did no harm here, but was scarcely calculated to develop 
a good car for the bush or the veld. So, if few cars were sold 
in the Dominions, those few were apt to be American. Gradually 
the American industry expanded, and anon secured a second 
great advantage. The British manufacturer whose buyer takes 
delivery of materials to make 1,000 cars more than can be sold 
in a given year, sacks his buyer, and very probably files his 
petition. A surplus as large as parts for 1,000 cars has always 
ranked as gross over-production in the British industry. In 
America such a figure would be the most trivial of miscalcula- 
tions, the surplus being reckoned as a percentage of the respective 
cutputs in both cases. So the American maker, instead of 
sacking his buyer, and changing half his staff, and borrowing 
from his bankers, dumps his surplus 1,000 cars wherever energy 
can wring a market for them, and at any price which his agents 
think they can obtain. There is a loss on the lus, but it is 
swamped in the profits from the sale of the bulk of the output. 
He has examined the overseas markets, and he decides that it 
is worth while to exploit these markets, even if he loses money 
on them for five years to come, or even longer. So he makes 
liberal (and often exclusive) contracts with the principal traders 
in the countries concerned; he rents space in the local journals ; 
he spends money freely wherever such expenditure seems to 
promise ultimate returns. His profit and loss account in respect 
of this particular export market will certainly show a loss for a 
year, five years, even ten years. But at the annual meeting 
of his company that loss will not provoke a single question, 
seeing that the turnover of perhaps £100,000,000 will show a 
very handsome profit. Seeing American cars crowding the 
streets of Melbourne or Johannesburg, the touring Briton applauds 
American energy, and asks why British makers are so stagnant. 





rca 


Actually, the American probably possesses no more energy or 
enterprise than his opposite number in this country. But, 
thanks to his giant output, he can afford to lose money for a 
term of years on any export market which may ultimately reward 
him with great profits. The British maker, isolated from his 
compeers, operating a small plant on a small capital in fierce 
competition, cannot face such initial losses. In spite of these 
handicaps, it is only fair to add that the British exports are 
rising at a rate of about 16 per cent. per annum. The time is 
coming when many of these overseas markets may become 
genuinely remunerative. Motorists, as such, have short memories, 
and are not notorious for gratitude to the trade. There is nothing 
to prevent Britain from establishing a practical monopoly in 
any or all of the overseas markets, though the betting is stil] 
heavily on America. It is also possible that many of these 
overseas markets will eventually build their own factories and 
make their own cars. 
* * * 


The betting is on America because of the immense advantages 
possessed by large concerns with huge outputs and great capital, 
There are, of course, two methods by which the British industry 
can neutralise these advantages. The first is by expanding such 
efficient factories as the Morris, Austin and Singer—.e., our largest 
modern plants—which, though regarded as mammoths in this 
country, are pigmies compared to General Motors. The other 
is by a horde of our small and ancient factories pooling their 
assets. In many cases the plants are too small, too old, and 
too badly laid out to admit of efficient reorganisation. They are 
paralysed by a kind of inertia. ‘“‘Old Tom,” or some such 
person, has always been cock of his own midden, and he is not 
going to be a silent dummy director on the board of a large 
merger. Probably the best thing that can happen to quite a 
number of these concerns is bankruptcy, or a fire or an ex- 
plosion at night when the works are empty. They may be 
making perfectly good cars, but they are actually national debits, 
for they are doomed in any case, and their main function at 
present is to absorb labour and money which could be turned to 
far better account in other hands. A small, obsolete plant, 
staffed by obstinate men, inspired by derelict ideas, cumbers 
the ground. But a giant merger of three or four of our more 
modern live and modern factories, fortified by a really substantial 
influx of capital, might yet defeat the American exporters on 
their chosen battle grounds. R. E. Davipson. 
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» MAKE IDLE MONEY WORK 
| The convenience of a deposit acceunt 

Z| but with greater interest. 

= You can spread from £5 to market. All money invested 

= £200 over 700 different in- in the Trusts is re-invested & 
ei vestments in 37. different and held for income—only a § 
& countries. With the security small percentage im any one 
ij thus obtained is also a first- security. This is the sound- 
a class return, and power est form of investment. 
= to withdraw your money £5 buys a Withdrawable 

@ quickly. This can be done Preference Share covered 
m by investing oo by £20 of in- 

= in the rst, The Big Company vestments. It 
gj 2nd and 3rd for the Small Man” pays 5%, and 


Co-operative if held for 


Investment 9$T wa RD certain periods 
Trusts. These 2 &S 54%. Inter- 


Trusts are est is paid 
formed by, and Cie over the short- 
for small in- est period. 
vestors whose 2s Explore this 
mosey would 4 matter. Post 


be endan i 
coon INVESTMENT fer= tein 





in the open 





TRUSTS 


POST THIS ENQUIRY FORM TO-DAY 
FIRST, SECOND & THIRD CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Please send me complete information about your Trusts, 
ier, in One” 


E Alderman 
= A EmilDavies,L.C.C. 





including new “700 Investments in 
Name 


Address 














W.S. 318.29 P 
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Some queer 
& the Sepremetobae 













Eskimo pipes 
The Eskimos have a primitive pipe, the stem 
of which is of wood, being split, hollowed 
and bound together with raw hide. The 
bowl is usually of stone and is lashed to 
the stem. Wood being scarce, however, 
walrus tusks and whale bone are more 
often used, the peculiar feature being the 
oblong panels on the underside, which 
can be taken out for cleaning purposes. 
Boden pipes Seve Gemnaneaint upon them, 
top of the stem } EK. richly carved scenes 


Beko life. But is = need for 
elaborate pipe to 
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NOW ALSO IN 20. 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Greet Britain and Ireland), Led. 


ET TINS AT 2/8 


GBF. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


2 [en HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, Electric 
radiators in all ‘ooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per 
night.—Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


ASTBOURNE. — 2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-class 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
P H. Rocrrs (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 


OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—“Winchmore,”’ Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines; gas fires, garage. From 2} gns., 
summer from 3 gns. Tel.: 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 


EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 
aspect. Sunny balconies, garden, tennis.—Illustrated Prospectus from Mrs. Wynne: 


Trust House meals are 

Trust House service is willing— 

Trust House bills are reasonable— 

Get particulars from Trust Houses Ltd., 

Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2. 

Brien a (} hour), Vegetarian Guest House. El. light, gee Excur- 
sion = Wells, “ieee Malmesbury, Stonehenge, Hilly Country, River, 





























ONDERLAND OF WALES. Victoria Hotel, Llanberis. First- 

class accommodation, 7 Loe, with 2 motor excursions, visiting Llandudno, Bettws- 

y-coed, famous Welsh Passes, aa Bay and Caernarvon Castle, with ‘ascent of 

Saowdon’ by Mountain Railway, £6 ros. From Saaraeer 28th, 44 guineas. Delightful 

centre for motoring, walking and climbing. Snowdon Mountain Railway runs daily from 

Lianberis to ‘the ummit of Snowdon.—Illustrated Souvenir from Manager, Snowdon 
Railway, Llanberis. Telephone 23. 


ONGSHAW—THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 
on National Trust property, on — ea enend Moors.—Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd., “ Highfield,” London, N 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
| ws in cae ealeaten Gea SA ane see age, Gas fire in bedrooms, 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss 


USTRIAN TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, ne wang 
ee ee specially beautiful—Miss Anprew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 














OMBE MARTIN, N. Devon. Overlooking beach ; beantite per? © 
bething good E) lish f moderate te cheery ty.—Write Bo a 
New SaSReuAN, 20 Great Queen Street, 7, fp Ww. C2. Se 





Ready 
September | 3th 


Harriet Hume 
A London Fantasy 


Rebecca 
WEST 


The author of “ The Judge,” etc 


Ready To-day 
The Girl of the Golden Reef 


by the author of ‘“‘ THE BLUE LAGOON” 


H. de Vere Stacpoole 


The Son of the Gods wy the author of 
« Padlocked,” ec. Rex Beach 
Money, and other Stories (Foreword 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY) 
ty Karel Capek 


Each 7/6. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 * 
Also publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE. 





























WANTED FIRST EDITIONS. 


We will buy Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, £20; Melville, 
Moby Dick, £20; Stevenson, Treasure Island, £50; 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles, £50; 3-vol. Hardy novels, any; 
Coppard, Black Dog, Adam and Eve, each £5; Thoreau, 
Walden, £15 ; Barrie, Auld Licht Idylls, My Lady Nicotine, 
When a Man’s Single, Window in Thrums, each £25; 
and any other first editions of famous authors of the 19th 
and 20th centuries at correspondingly high prices. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
30 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 























The Society pleads for 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP "2:3" 


exist to give poor boys and girls a chance in life, and to 
help them to become good and useful men and women. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


£36 Wil beeps Giri ene Fear pene of oz Girls’ Homes. 
a xyears Training. 
£78 will Ge oe dunes of Gus fear tn Ge Sal 
= ip “‘ Are’ 
Patrons: Fg Le te oh 
connkvaut | an THE DUKE OF 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
‘hairman rethusa *’ — 
HOWS IN ¥. DEVITT, 
: F. BRIAN PELLY, c. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C2 


mention ‘* N. 
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LECTURE 


OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1. Sunday, a semen 8, at rr am. Mr. H. W. Nevinson.— The 
English Gentleman.” ‘o-morrow, September , Mr. S. K. RATCLIFFE.) 








TRAINING CENTRES 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
SESSION 1929-30. 





Honorary Visitor: Sir FREDERIC GEORGE KENYON, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
M.A., D.Litt. 
Director: E. A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit. 

The School of Librarianship, which was Sounded i in 1919, has recently 
been provided with extended accommodation in the Henry Morley 
building at University College. This accommodation includes a 
Library and Seminar Room. 

The School provides courses for full-time and for part-time students 
(both day and evening) in preparation for the University Diploma in 
Librarianship and for the Certificates qualifying for the Diploma of 
the Library Association. 

Instruction is given in English Composition, Bibliography, Cata- 
loguing and Indexing, Classification, Library Organisation, Library 
Routine, Literary History and Book Selection, Paleography and 
Archives. 

Public and Special Lectures on the History of the Library move- 
ment, Library buildings, bookbinding, book selection, book illustration, 
County Library systems and Library work with children are also given. 

The Session begins on Monday, 7th October. 

Students wishing to be admitted should apply forthwith to :— 

C. O. G. Douiz, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1). 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Tia BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe any 5 Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
to become Teachers ss Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 


Medical G 
Massage, alee Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, ete. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus, apply SEcRETARY. 


Y OUNG STUDENTS received in large sunny house in Cromwell 

Road, S.W. 7. Eetarue chnap to ait Gnen oud ates. Health and comfort of 

students considered ; as desired by parents. House ns 

Sept. 1.—Write mean to Miss Srewant, Box m=, Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 











TO LET AND FOR SALE 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas-fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.—Western 4948. 


OF F GORDON SQUARE, suitable for professional or business 
woman, unfurnished room and kitchen, with nearly sole use of bathroom, 3rd floor. 


27s. 6d. — Box 545, THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingswa 
London, W.C. 2. °F 9 _ 











Veta, cottage for sale, Dunsmoor, Wendover 2 miles, price £350 


freehol g todos, sitting-room, kitchen, garden.—Apply Mrs. Norris, Dunsmoor 
lover. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed b 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Bockinghass Place, TGiitton, Bestel y, sd 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accuratel - ~_ tly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Daasy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, YN Neth , nd 














yee BM peng van gain etc. Secretaries and 
Prompt we Ltd., 6 Coates Strest, Wi W. 1. Porm (Mayfair. 3163/4.) | 





HANDICRAFTS 


| rush matting, wrought iron work, baskets, A ape | 
ited coverlets (from the distressed col areas), Shetland goods and 


liery 
INDUSTR L 
inns te IES, LTD., 26 Eccleston Street,S.W. Everything 








MISCELLANEOUS 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
on stating shades desired.—Jamzs Srrezt Tweep Deport, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 


——- UNDERWEAR Rg Ba nid BUYERS. One of 
"s finest Sent, | the “ “y direct-by-post at MAKER’S PRICES, 
ie Sw ye dee the £ Pure wool, and mixtures Any style, any size, 


oman and Child. Beautifully soft, Satisfac- 
tion or postcard for Tinsethated Cata Galleeee Patterns, Free.— 
and Phillipe, Ltd. "Dept N: NS. t Union Road, Nottinghost =— noo. —Siehatt 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
LECTURESHIP IN MEDIZVAL HISTORY. 


The Council of Armstrong College invites applications for a Lecture- 
ship in Medieval History. Salary {300 per annum. Duties to 
commence ist October, 1929. Ten copies of applications and of not 
more than three testimonials to be addressed, not later than Saturday, 
14th September, 1929, to the undersigned, from whom further 
Particulars may be obtained. 








J. Y. T. Gre, 
Registrar, Armstrong College. 


N OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM of antiquarian booksellers has a 
vacancy for a woman of education who would receive training in ——s and 
bibliographical research.— Box 544, THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








ARRISTER, aged 30, 1st class Hon. Oxon., special knowledge of 
English and Foreign Industrial Law, knowledge of economics, would like to hear of 
employment offering scope for ability. —Box 543, THE New "STATESMAN, to Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





ANTED, seasoned writer, sociologically minded, to devote full ved 
part time interestingly and remuneratively. No others need apply.—Address, 
546, THe New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


AN of 38 (Public School), wide administrative and educational 
experience, compelled to give up Colonial post for family hae ge eee appointment 
where his experience, energy and ability can be best utiliz msiders secretarial 


it most suitable. —Box 547, THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
mdon, W.C. 2. 








SCHOOLS 
AND EDUCATIONAL 

ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

Chairman & Advisory Coes jot B sy Esg., M.D. 

: J. Opery > > 
The School Estate a is a2 hes BM Ban iti high ground, close to 

ort 

2 country, and sielcany’ aa of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
ni further particulars apply to 





versities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For 
the SEcRETARY. 





Wy "eave ba HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN), 
GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 


home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, Miss 
MILpRED STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7.—Apply, Mrs. SPENCER, as above. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea- poy school for Girls, ro to 18 years. 
Montessori 2 for Bo irls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. i Bavcation ” applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. S oo for Music, French, Art 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Cookery, Games. 
Apply to PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gectene, W. 26, fe males. Oo Teneale Gout Sietind. Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11. Situated in 


fine old by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
Joseru WicksTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Meare: Mie, Chamber, Girton Cater hol s 06 develop the chanmstes 
intellect and — growth of — 2 = =? the good Suh = ok The et Be speeeees self- 
pe ty Sen hey apo aoe fo - = Coie Gan ’s Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea-level and is vel soil. The house is delightf ly situated in its own 




















grounds of 15 acres. 
LPINE COLLEGE, Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. Mountain 
school for (12-19) ; ‘sound education on modern lines for universities, services, 


etc.; staff of English and French honours graduates (one tutor to five boys) ; modern 
pe ge spacial coaching business course; special care of delicate boys ( ly matron 
all wee =. rts, mountaineering, tennis, fives, etc. ; i, .~ health 

conditions (height 4,100 feet). terview London, 3rd to oth Ss t k 
Hotel, W.C. 1.—Particulars, references, recent successes from Headmaster (M. CHANING 
PEARCE, B.A., Oxon.). 


ELICATE NORMAL CHILDREN unable to attend usual Pre- 
tory School WELCOMED AT ROCKLANDS. on--we y RESIDENT 
DICAL OFFICER, TRAINED TEACHERS for Arts — oe, _— 
etc. Seven acres and playgrounds adjoining Ecclesbourne Glen 











SS HALLS, School for Girls, Banstead, Surrey. A 


first-class finishing school for a limited number of pupils, with home care.—Address 
Tae PrRInciPAL. 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, NORTH WALES, 
ee BY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Heap’ : Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M 
, tuition, ag Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships any University. 


Na MONICA’S ee FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman : tt Honourable Lorp GisBorouGu. 
Prospectus and falls on application to the Headmistress. 


A THOROUGHLY Ry Petry: school for boys and girls, ages 10-18. 
Initiative encouraged; attention; ideal 
GREAT Fetcourts, East GRINSTEAD, Sussex. 


LITERARY 

















Bice SEWAGE PURIFICATION installations for country 


houses and oe een, eat connected to a sewer, s! 


hould pernte 
LL, LTD., 27 LINCOLN’S INN TELDS, W.C. 2. 


HE ANGLO-AMERICAN MANUSCRIPT SERVICE invites 
applications from Writers for the Secretary, Room 36, Fetter 
House , Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 





a as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1928. Printed for the Proprietors 
East Harding Street, E.C. 4; Published b by "the p Reman Bey Pustisuinc Co., Ltp., 10 Great 


— — Sprottiswoope, Ltp., His ‘ce Printers, 


Kingsway, London, ‘W.C. 2 
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